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Art. 1. Philfophical Tranfaétions, N°. 494. Price 25. 64. 


Ts number contains about an hundred pages, and 
is ornamented with two copper plates. ‘The firft 
exhibits the figure of a Reman infcription, cut ina 
fmall brafs plate; alfo fome diagrams relating to the aftro- 
nomieal articles. In the fecond we have a very exact dili- 


neation of the feminal veflels, which ferves to illuftrate an - 


anatomical article on that head. 

The celebrated antiquarian Mr. ‘fobn Ward is the author 
of the firft article, which is taken up in explaining the 
above-mentioned infcription, the words whereof are 


FLORAE. 

TI PLAUTIUS. DROSUS, 
MAG. IL. 
en 


Flora Tiberius Plautius Drofus, pagi magifter anni fecundi, 
votum folvit libens merito. 


Mr. Ward obferves, that the goddefs Flora was thought 
by the Romans to prefide over Fells and trees, and there- 
fore they addreffed to her to favour them with profperous 
and fruitful feafons. Hence Varro fays, Invoco rubigum et 
Floram, quibus propitiit, meque rubigo frumentum atque arbo- 
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res corrumpit, neque non tempeftive fiorent. Itaque publica 
robigo feria robigalia, Flora ludi floralia funt inftiuti. But it 
appears from eerie in-that. weiter, that fhe was firft 
a Sabine deity, and introduced at Rome by king Tatius in 
the time of Romulus, many ages before the inttitution of 
the Floralia, which was not till the 513th year of the 
city ; the fame year alfo, a temple was erected to the god- 
defs Flora, near to the great circus. The Floralia, howe- 
ver, were not conftantly obferved, but only when the fea- 
fon was bad, and feemed to threaten a fcarcity of provifi- 
ons. At length, in the year 580, the fenate made a decree, 
ordering the Floralia to be celebrated annually, upon the 
fourth of the kalends of /ay, and the three following 
days ; fo that they ended with the firft of that month. 

TI, the two firft letters of the pranomen of the perfon 
mentioned in the infcription, are the ufual abbreviation of 
Tiberius, as a fingle T is of Titus: 

PLAU TIUS denotes the family name, and frequently 
occurs in Roman writers, as alfo upon coins, where it is 
fometimes written Plotivs, and at other times P/utius. 

DROSUS, the Cognomen, our author does not remem- 
ber to have feen fo fpelt elfewhere, but thinks it the fame 
with Drufus, which we frequently meet with : fo likewife 
Poblicius tor Publicius, Poblicola for Publicola, After giving 
the firft rife of the name Drufus, from Suetonius in Tiber. 
Cx 3. Mr. Ward obferves, that the Romans endeavoured 
gradually to improve their language, and foften its pronun- 
Ciation ; on which account they. changed au into a, and 
again o into u, for the more agreeable found. ‘This appears 
not only from the above examples, but likewife from ma- 
ny others, which might be produced, as well of common 
words as of proper names, Of the former fort are codex 
from caudex, corus from caurus, lotus from lautus, and 


forex from faurex; and of the latter, Multus from Moltus, 
Rubigo trom Robigo, Vulgus from Volgus, Vulcanus from Vol- 
canus, and the like, 


«MAG. II. according to the explication given above, 
afe an abreviation of the words Magiffer Secu.di; which, 
fays our author, ftand for pagi magi/ter anni fecundi, was 
the whvle to be exprefied at length. The word pagus fig- 
nifies a divifion or iarge portion of jand, not much unlike 


what we call a fbire or, county, Hence Cefar, in his’ 


Galite war, fays, omnis Civitas Hilvetia in quatuor pagos 
divifa eft. And again {peaking of the Suevt, who were a 
very large nation: 4s centum pages babere dicuntur. 
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T hough Pagus is fometimes ufed by the poets in a more 
reftrained fenfe, for a fingle village. ‘Thus Mendela is de- 
{cribed by Horace, as tugofus frigore pagus ; atid Virgil re- 
prefents the rural fports, a8 performed pigos'et compita cir- 
cum, As to the title Magiffer, it always denotes fomie 


preheminence and authority, and is ufed in a variety of 


fenfes, as mafter is with us. So Feffus fays, Marie: non 
folum doftores artium; fed etiam pagorum, focietatum, vico- 
rum; collegiorum, equitum dicuntur ; quia omnes bt thagis 
ceteris poffunt. Ofthefe the Magiffer pagt was a very an- 
tient oficer among the Romans, appointed by Numa Pom» 
pilius, the immediate fucceflor of Romulus, as we learn 
from Dionyfius Halicarnaffus. His bufinefs was to furvey 
the land, and take an account in writing; whether they 
were well or ill cultivated ; which accounts being latd be- 
fore the king, he commended thofe hufbandmen who had 
been diligent; and treated them courteoufly, but reproved 
and fined the incolent, in order to excite them to greater 
ditigence. 

The Roman territories were at that time confined within 
very narrow bounds; but in after-ages, as they inlarged 
their dominions by conquefts, many of the fubdued coun 
tries were given to the foldiers, as a reward for their fer- 
vice, And asa certain quantity of land was alloted to each 
foldier, the diftribution was made by perfons fent with them 
for that purpofe ; and thofe fetclements or colonies were di+ 
vided into feveral diftrits, or pagi, which were confidered 
as diftin@ communities. And becaufe differences would 
fometimes happen among them afterwards, about the limits 
of their pofleffions, the magiftri pagorum were impowered 
to adjuft them, and prevent all incroachments of that fort. 
To this end alfo public proceffions were made at certain 
times, accompanied with faerifices and other religious cere- 
monies, in honour of the tutelary deity of the place, the 
expence of which was borne by the inhabitants. Thefe 
officers had likewife the care of the roads, which led from 
one town or village to another, within their refpe&ive ju- 
rifdictions, to keep them in good repair. Another part of 
their duty was to provide accommodations for the armies 
in their march, as alfo for the governors of provinces, and 
other great perfons, in paffing through their feveral diftriats 


upon public affairs. Horace feems to refer to this, when 
he fays : 
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Hue venturus erat Macenas, optimus atque 

Cocceius, miffi magnis de rebus uterque 

Legati; averfos foliti componere amicos. 
And foon after: : 

Proxima Campano ponti que villula teéfum 

Prabuit ; et parochi, que debent, ligna falemque. 


Where by Parochi, fo named from wagexsw to provide, 
may be meant an inferior fort of officers, appointed by the 
mafler to provide all neceffaries for ftrangers, included here 
in the words ligna falemque. 

Mr Ward proceeds next to affign fome reafons why he 
determines Magifter in this infcription to be the magi/ffer 


pagi; and then fhews, that II. ftand for anni fecundi, the 
date of the time, during which this Drofus had held that 
office. As tothe letters V..S. L. M Votum folvit libens 
merito, they contain the ufual form of dedicating votive 
monuments. He concludes the paper with a very probable 
conjeCture, that the thing dedicated muft have been an altar, 
and that this plate was fixed into the front of it; for which 
purpofe its fhape, and the angles at each’ end, feem to be 
well adapted. 

Articles II. and III. are Latin, and contain obfer- 
vations on the comet which appeared at Peking in 1748; 
the one by P. Auguffin Hallerfiein, and the other by P. P. 
Antonio Gaubil, 

Article IV. is drawn up by Mr. Fohn Martyn, where- 
in he gives a fhort account of an Aurora Auftralis. The 
V. article is a letter from Mr. Chriftopher Maire, .con- 
taining obfervations made at Rome of the eclipfe of the moon, 
Dec. 23, 1749 ; and of that of the fun, Fan. 8. 1750. 

In article VI. we have fome obfervations on the dra- 
gon-fly, or libeila of Pen/ylvania, colle&ted from Bartram’s 
letters, and communicated by Mr. Peter Collinfon. About 
the beginning of AZay, many deformed water-infeéts, by 
naturalifts called Hexipodes, creep up out of the water, and 
fix themfelves on the fhrubs and bufhes. In this fituation 
they continue but a few hours before their back fplits open ; 
and from this de‘ormed cafe creeps out a beautitul fy, with 
fhining tranfparent wings. At its firft appearance there is 
only what one may cali the rudiments of wings ; but it is 
a moft enterraining fight to obferve how they fhoot out and 
expand themfeives: thus in lefs than an hour they have at- 
tained their complete dimenfions, During all this operation 
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the creatures are immovable, and fo continue, uftil their 


wings are dry; and then they fly fwiftly away, ‘roving 
about the fides of ponds and rivers. “They are very’ voraci+ 
ous; and, like hawks among birds, are very fwift of flight, 
and nimbly fecure their prey, which is moftly flies,’ and 
fmall green grafhoppers. What remains of this papet, 
which is only about a page, is filled up with an account of 
the propagation of thefe flies. ' 

Art. VII. contains experiments relating to refpitation. 
It is a Latin one, whofe author is the celebrated Dr. Haller 
of Gottingen. The experiments are related with great ac- 
curacy, the firft of which proves, that the internal inter- 
coftal mufcles elevate the ribs in the time of infpiration, 
and relax in that of expiration. The other experiment 
fhews, that there is no elaftic air between the pleara and 
lungs of animals. : 

Art. VIII. is a letter from F. Anthony Gaubil, a Jefuit, to 
Dr. Mortimer, containing fome account of the knowledge 
of geography among the Chinefe, and of paper money cur- 
rent there. It is a tranflation from the French... We 
are at a lofs to find out what. reafons the fociety can -pro- 
duce for always tranflating the French pieces tranfmitted to 
them, and the Latin ones never. I; it becau‘e more‘of 
their readers underftand the Latin than the French? Or, 
fhall we fuppofe it poffible that this learned body would not 
find the tranflation ‘of the one as eafy as that of the other? 

But to give fome account of Mr. Gaubil's letter ; he tells 
us, that it is now above fixteen hundred years fince the 
Chinefe knew tolerably well the northern and eaftern coun- 
tries of India, and thofe which lie between China and the 
Ca/fpian fea. On thefe different countri-s their hiftory af- 
fords feveral informations, which are not to be found in 
the Greek, Latin, or other hiftorians. They had fome, 
but very confufed notions of the regions beyond the Ca/pian 
fea; fuch as Syria, Greece, Egypt, and fome parts of Eu- 
rope. He does not {peak of the times of Gentchiskan and 
his fucceffors ; for then the Chinefe were made acquainted 
with Ruffia, Poland, Germany, Hungary, Greece, ce. from 
accounts given by their own countrymen who followed that 
prince, his fons, and grandfons: but the monuments that 
remain of this their knowledge are very confufed.. As to 
the countries to the eaft of China, there are proofs re- 
maining in books, that above feventten hundred years 
ago, the Chinefe were well acquainted with the eaftern 
part of Tartary as far as the fea, and the river Ameur, 
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and without fufficiently entering into particulars, 


Coreay.and Fapan.. Their books {peak alfo in general, 
of many 
countries to the eaft and to the north of Fapan. With re- 


gard to the Cape of Good Hope, the Chinefe knew nothing 


of it till they received their information from the Eura- 


ms. 
In Art. IX. we have a catalogue of the fifty plants 
from Chelfea garden, prefented to the royal fociety by the 


company of apothecaries for the year 1747. 


Art, X. is a letter from the Rev. Mr, Henry Miles, 
concerning the green mould on fire-wood, with fome ob- 
fervations of Mr. Baker upon the minutenefs of the feeds 
ef fome plants. 

Art. XI. contains an obfervation of the eclipfe of the 
fun on Fan, 8, 1750. N.S. taken at the obfervatory of 
Berlin, by M. Grifchow, jun, and M. Ries, It is tranflated 
from the French. 

Art. XII. is a Latin one by Dr. Haller. It contains 
fome remarks on the feminal veffels, and-is illuftrated by a 
copper-plate. 





Art, XIII. and XIV. are both meteorological, the firft 


being a letter from Mr. obn Martyn, concerning an Au- 
vora Borealis ; and theother a letter from the Rev, Mr. 
Miles on the fame fubjeé. 


There are no lefs than eight more articles in this num- 


a 


ber, two of which are on electricity, another contains a | 


- gatalogue of the fifty plants from Chelfea garden for 1748, | 


and one onan extraordinary fracture of the arm. This laft is © 
communicated by Mr. Frese, furgeon, being an extra& of | 


a letter to him from Mr. ‘ohm Barde, furgeon in | 
New-York. He tells his friend, that in May 1746, colonel | 


WMorris’s lady had the misfortune of being thrown out of 


her chaife by the horfes fuddenly falling down, by which | 


atcident fhe had both the bones of her left arm broken. 
«* Being fent for by the colonel, fays he, I examined the cafe, 
and found the bones broke in an oblique dire€tion, a very 
great contufion of the mufcles, andthe arm already tumi- 
hed ; which, together with the being three months gone 


with child, obliged me, previous to the reduétion, to bleed | 


her in the right arm. I then carefylly reduced the broken 
arm, and applied the proper bandages. 
The cafe fucceeded, with lefs inflammation than ufually | 


attends more fimple accidents of this kind; and, in about! 
twelve days, fhe ventured abroad. But what I think re-’ 
markable in this cafe is, that though the ends of the frac-” 


tured | 





or tha gi 








tured bones had been exactly applied to each other, and 
though the bandages had been continued forty days, yets 
upon their being removed, the callus remained fo foft and 
flexible, that her arm ‘could be bent with the greateft eafe. 
into.any pofition, and appeared perfeétly ftrait, to the fa- 
tisfaction of the patient and family. But as 1 obferved the 
callus to be unconfirmed, I re-applied the bandage, which 
remained on five weeks longer.’ 

Upon a fecond examination, I found, to my furprize, 
and the great uneafinefs of the patient and family, the cal- 
lus as foft and yielding as before. 1 therefore could not 
help thinking this cafe to be fimilar to two cafes which Aiil- 
danus gives the hiftory of from his own practice: for, as 
the patient was at this time about five months gone with” 
child, naiwre determined thofe nutritious and agglutinating 
juices, which were neceflary to form and confolidate the callus, 
intoa differentchannel; viz, tothe fupport and increafe of the 
foetus. As the confequence of this opinion, I contrived a 
bandage made of velvet, with four thin blades of fteel, a 
quarter of an inch broad, and feven inches long, which 
were covered with velvet, and fixed to the infide of thé 
velvet bandage ; and to-the bandage itfelf I fixed four fmall 
buckles,: with their correfponding ftraps. The bandage 
thus contrived, and buckled on the arm, refembled a muf- 
fitie, and was wore with the greateft conveniency, keeping 
the arm ina ftrait direction, for four months longer. In 
the mean time, the patient was made eafy by the encou- 
raging hope I gave her, that after her labour the cecono- 
my of nature would be more immediately directed to the 
recovery of the ule of her arm. And, indeed; fo it turned 
out ; for the callus remained uncconfirmed, her arm ufelefs; 
and at particular times painful, till within nine days of her 
delivery ; when, all ona fudden, the acquainted the colo- 
nel, that her arm was quite free from pain, and had a very 
different feeling from what it had before. From that 
time, in lefs than a month, the callus was entirely con 
firmed, and the patient recovered the -ufe of ‘her arm ; 
which, confidering the oblique direétion of the fra@ture, and 
the long continued foftnefs of the callus, has its natural 
beauty and ftraitnefs wonderfully preferved. 

I know that a woman’s pregnancy is mentioned in gene- 
ral, by feveral authors, as.an hindrance of the callus being 
fo foon confirmed as in other circum ftances. But, except 
the two cates mentioned by Turner, and taken from Hil- 
danus, I do not remember to have read any hiftery, where 
A 4 the 
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¢he ufual ceconomy of nature, in reftoring a fra€tured bone, 
was fo entirely, and for fo long a time, interrupted ; and 
where the caufe of fuch an interruption appears fo plain, as 
in the cafe I have been here relating.” 
The other articles are a letter from Mr. Euler, concern- 
ing the approach of the planets to the fun *; an account 
of a furprizing inundation in the valley of St. ‘fobn’s, aear 
Kefwick 1 Cumberland ; an account of an extraordinary 
meteor, in form of a fire-ball burfting at fea, by which 
means the mafts were fplit and feveral men hurt; a far- 
ther account of the libeliz, or A/ay flies, by the fame au- 
thors as article VI. We 





ArT. 11. Conftantia: or, A true Pidiure of Human Life; 
reprefented in fifteen Evening eda a after the 


Manner of Boccace. To which is prefixed, A fhort Dif- 


courfe on Novel Writing. In two Volumes 12mo, 6s, 


bound. Millar. 


E fhall give our readers the fubftance of the preface, 

(which is the preliminary difcourfe mentioned in 

the title) with fo. much of the two introdu@tions, there be- 

ing one to each volume, as is neceflary towards underftand- 

ing the general plan; and after confidering whether the 

novels contained in the body of the work are anfwerable ta 

the idea raifed of them at our author’s fetting out, we fhall 

give the fubftance of one of them, as a fpecimen of the 
reft. 

The preface begins with obferving, that among other 
topics of general complaint, we hear it urged that.fcarce 
any books are now read but thofe ofamufement. ‘* If this 
charge is well founded, fays our author, the wifeft courfe 
a well-meaning man can take, is to give fuch a turn to this 
humour, as may render it beneficial and ufeful.”” He then 
gives a little hiftorical {ketch of the progrefs thefe kinds of 
writing have made in different nations, and mentions 
the many advantages that may be drawn from them when 
sightly conducted. 

*¢ Pieces of this nature ferve to open the mind. ‘That 
air of tamiliarity with which the reader is entertained, en- 
gages him to proceed; gives him new lights ; brings freth 
images to his view; leads him to an acquaintance with 
perfons and things of which he had never heard ; diverfi- 


* See our Review for March laft, Volu IV: p. 382... 
| fies 
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fies {uch reprefentations with a great variety of circumftan- - 


ces; rouzes his thoughts by fhort reflections:; leads bim to 
others by artful deftriptions ; and by interefting him in the 
gelation, gives him a pleafure in forefeeing the event, or 
perhaps a greater in difappointing his forefight, provided 
this be artfully done, and he difcovers upon the whole, that 
the cataftrophe is perfe@tly juft, notwithftanding its being 
ltogether unexpected. ~ 7 7 
; We may cake trl beoks of nt iad great areas 
in impreffing right principles, with re to virtue, g 
fenfe Sd ood ~agiies. Characters well marked and well 
fupported throughout, will not fail of doing this. Young 
minds are more capable of difcerning the connection be- 
tween caufes and events, than is generally apprehended 5 
neither are they at all unwilling to employ ftudy. and 
pains on fuch fubjects, provided they are difcreetly condu@- 
ed, and their attention not too long taken up with the 
fame object. — We may confider works of this kind /alfo 
as a fort of artificial experience, by which the natureof 
mankind, and an acquaintance with the world, may be in- 
fufed imperceptibly without fatigue, and without danger. 
Vices may be expofed without making youth too much.ac- 
quainted with them, and folly fhewn in a ridiculous light, 
without infpiring that love of raillery, which is feldom at- 
tended with any good effect. Liaftly, they may certainly 
ferve to give fuch charaéters of the paffions, their fources, 
fymptoms, and inevitable confequences, as could not eafily 
be conveyed any other way; they may afford cautions 
again{t thofe {nares and delufions to which young people 
on their firft entrance into life are moft expofed ; they may 
enable fuch perfons to diftinguifh flatterers from friends. 
the artifices practifed to give one paffion the appearance of 
another; the fatal incumbrances brought on by too early 
and hafty attachments; and, in fhort, there is hardly any 
great or good purpofe, which if fkilfully managed, they may 
not be made to ferve, with this fingular addition in their 
favour, that they do it effeétually, becaufe the maxims that 
arife from them, conceived through the seade:’s own re- 
fieCtion, have much more weight than they could derive 
either from argument or authority. One may not be un- 
deritood, the other fecretly cifliked, but the diGtates of his 
own mind are leffons that no man fufpeéts or difregards, 
But if, after all, fuch pieces may be of fo great ufe, and 
are capable of anfwering fuch excellent purpofes, the great- 
eft care muft be taken that they fhould not be mifapplied. 
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It is confequently the duty of an author to avoid letting 
fall any thing ina work of this nature, that has a tendency 
to: miflead the underftanding, . er to blemith the reader’s 
morals. — Strift-regard to truth fhould appear in every cha+ 
raéter, no fictitious virtues introduced, no extenuations of 
vices, as if they were excufable from habit, cuftom, or con- 
ftitution ; no caluinny interfperfed, under pretence of ex+ 
hibiting and expofing foibles in perfons otherwife refpe&t- 
able ; no indecent intrigues defcribed with a dexterity that 
inftead of deterring, may excite imitation ; no warm and 
itender. {cenes that trefspafs on that purity of mind which is 
- the great guard of youth; in fhort, nothing that may cor- 
fupt under the guife of informing ; nothing that may inflame 
or footh the paffions, to the prejudice of reafon, or teach 
the art of framing plaufible excufes, inftead of creating a con- 
ftancy of mind in purfuing virtue, though attended with 
the greatef% inconveniencies. 

“Where thefe principles are not only laid down but ad- 
shered to, there cannot certainly any inconveniencies arife 
from the agreeable defcriptions, furprizing adventures, or 
pleafing fictions, with which works of this nature are adorn- 
-ed, and in which a great part of their merit confifts ; fince 
it is by the help of fuch innocent machines happily con- 
trived, thofe important*truths are conveyed, which would 
not be fo eafily received, their truth fo fully comprehended, 
or their force fo immediately felt in any other method.” 

As thefe volumes are compofed of a number of fhort 
ftories, without any connection between them, the intro- 
duétions are defigned to give the hiftory of the relaters, 
who all meet at the houfe of one of the principal perfons, 
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a lady whofe rank and manner of living, whofe conneétion ~ 


with various families of diftinétion, whofe agreeable difpo- 


fition and unaffected benevolence attracted a couftant circle | 


of worthy and ingenious perfons to fhare in the rational 


pleafures which dignified her retreat, Of thefe, fix or fe- © 
ven perfons had the honour of her confidence,. with whom | 
fhe {pent her moft agreeable hours. ‘* This fele& company, | 


fays our aythor, had one who was their fecretary, who for 


his own amufement, and from a defire of preferving what 


he thought might’one day be of public ufe, colle&ted what 


pafled in thofe hours of retirement, and reduced into writ- - 
ing thofe exercifes of the under{ftanding which many readers | 
will find commendable, and which all muft confefs to be | 








innocent. But tomake them thoroughly underftood, our | 
author adds, it will be requifite to fay fomething of the ~ 
perfons who were the authors of thefe little pieces, the” 

3 accident” 
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ident that produced them, and the rules originally pre- 
feribed, Me Oh they conftantly and religiouf dca: 
Of thefe charaéters we fhall give a fhort fketch, and then 
proceed to the manner in which the ftories are introduced, | 
* Conflantia, the miftrefs of the houfe at which this fociety 
met, is an elderly lady, who without having eyes rifen to 
the higheft. fcenes of fplendor, oy funk into the Jowett 
depths of diftrefs, had feen variety of fortune ; was, left by 
colonel Carele/s with a large family,, and an encumbered 
eftate; but a fteady adherence. to the refolution. of living 
much within bounds, foon extricated her out of her difk- 
culties, without prejudice to the education of her children, 
She had three fons and two daughters, the. youngelt. of 
which ‘aft, who was called Charlotte, lived. with her mor 
ther; but Henrietta, the eldeft, ;refided with a ifter of her 
father, having taken offence at her mother’s, receiving inte 
her family a very engaging young lady whofe name is Ca- 
lifta, and giving her the title of niece... . ~ 
Mrs. Anguifh, really niece to, Con/ffantia, was carried . by 


her father, colonel Carele/s’s brother, to .Barcelana,,. when’ 


fhe was but thirteen years of age, and there: married, be- 
fore his death, to a wealthy merchant,. who brought her 
to England,. with an intent to refide here, but notwith- 
ftandirg his being extremely fond of her, altered his refo- 
Jution, jeft ber abruptly, and returned to Spain, leaving her 
an appointment of 200/. a year, and jewels toa confider- 
able value, which, however, did not confole her for the 
vifib'e diftafte with which her hufband had left her. . This 
Jady had taken fanctuary in the family of her aunt, where 
fhe had been about two years, when Sit Laurence Te/ty, 
with his nephew Mr. Penjive, came on a vilit to Con/tan- 
tia’s. The firft of thefe gentlemen, though, otherwife a 
worthy man, had by the peevifhnefs of his humour driven 
from him his only fon, a youth of the »moft promifing 
hopes, who on receiving orders to return from_ his travels, 
had eloped from his tutor. This lofs, the knight afiéted 
to bear with great infenfibility, but it was eafy te be feen 
that he only aff:éted it ; however, it had this happy confc- 
quence, that it ferved to fet right that exror in his con- 
du& to which it was owing. ” 
Mr. Penfive, his nephew, had the advantage of a liberal 
education in one of our univerfities; put bis father’s affairs 
falling into fome diforder, he lived with his uncle Sir Laue 
rence, where, either by his example, or by the change of 
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his father’s circumftances, he contracted a gloom that 
threw a veil over his moft fhining qualities. 

Another gentleman was at this’ time at the houfe of 
Conftantia by atcident, whom our author calls Capt. Courtly. 
As his father had ferved under Col. Carele/s, he had from 
his childhood been admitted into the family with the utmoft 
freedom. He had in early life been guilty of extravagancies 
which had made fome noife ; but a coral alteration of con- 
dué had procured him a good eftate from an uncle who was 
his godfather, in the poffeffion of which he lived in fuch a 
manner as to gain him the univerfal efteem of all who knew 
him, Yet‘in fpight of a behaviour the moft polite, it was 
fufpected that he had taken fome difguit to the fair, as he 

refufed fome very advantageous overtures. 

The laft chara&ter is that of Mr.‘ Beaumont, a man of 
letters, who tho” he could unbend himfelf with eafe, had 
made ftudy the principl bufinefs of his life. This gentle- 
man was the common friend of all the company, and the 
fecretary already mentioned.” 

Our author has concluded the hiftory of the perfons who 
compofed this little fociety in the introduétion to the fecond 
Volume, where Mr. Anguifh returns, gives his motives for 
Jeaving his wife, and is reconciled to her. The reafon of 
Capt. Courtley’s declining marriage is alfo explained, and 
Mr. Penfivé’s melancholy removed by an unexpeéed turn 
of fortune. Sir Laurence hears news of his fon, and the 
affairs of the whole company are cleared up, except thofe 
of Califla, to whofe birth and circumftances the reader is 
left an entire ftranger. ‘T his is a circumftance that makes 
it probable that the author intends, if the fale of this work 
is anfwerable to his hopes, to enlarge it by an additional 
Volume or two. 

The circumftances which introduced the ftories, are re- 
lated in the following manner. 

*¢ The perfons we have mentioned being by mere chance 
met one evening in the parlour, to which Conffantia ufually 
retired after fupper, the fpleen, which from fome unknown 
caufe, had by turns infected them all, now bore univerfal 
fway, except over Conffantia; Charlotte and Califta fat on 
each fide of her, bufy at their need!es, tho’ working at that 
time of night was not their ufual cuftom ; Mrs Anguifh 
was playing with her fan, Sir Lawrence jogging one knee, 
with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, while thofe of Mr. Pen- 

five were rivetted on the fire; Capt. Courtley hummed a 
tune foftly ; and Mr. Beaumont fat compofed and fi'ent, 
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ot in the vapours himfelf, but on'the very point of catching 
the infeétion, by contemplating the reft. When Conflan- 
tia, to rouze them, offered to-read them a paper fhe had 
found in the faummer-houfe, wrote in a hand which fhe was 
unacquainted with. This hada good eff &: the youn 
ladies laid afide their work ; Mrs. Anguifh clofed her fan, 
Captain Courtly defired her ladyfhip ta proceed, and the reft 
giving evident marks of attention, fheread fome verfes in 
praife of that amufement which is the fubjeCt of thefe vo- 
lumes: viz. The relation of moral and polite tales, or 
novels; fuch «sare not only calculated to entertain and fur- 
prize, but to inform the mind and improve the heart. 

The whole company commended. the verfes, except. Mr, 
Beaumont, who faid coldly, that he thought them unfinifhed, 
and but a hafty fkerch of what the author intended. ‘¢ Ic 
may be fo replied Conftantia, but I am fure they have had 
a good. effect, fince they ‘have reftored us to our fenfes ; come 
what fay you to purfuing the thought? It came into my 
head this morning, when I had tead them, that it would 
furnifh a pleafing and rational amufement, if each of you 
would try to compofe or to remember fome little ftory that 
may avert your evening cares, and enable us to part in good 
humour.’———T he company, after giving their approbation, 
joined in defiring Conffantia to fix the method of their pro- 
ceeding, which fhe did, to the fatisfaGtion of all parties, in 
the following manner: Inftruétion was to be principally 
confulted, they were to be entirely free as to the choice of 
the fubject, and the manner of treating it, without being 
tied to invention, tranflation, or imitation, and each ftory 
was to be concluded with an application in verfe. They 
were all to be ready by the AZonday following, and the order 
in which they were to tell their ftories was determined by. 
chance ; a few fictitious names were fixed upon, (the fame 
that are made ufe of in this introduétion) thefe were writ 
on feparate uillets ; and as the gentlemen and ladies were to 
{peak alternately, they were put into two china bafons, from 
whence they were drawn one by one. All this was readil 
agreed to, and they parted full as impatient for Monday 
night as Conffantia was herfelf——lIt is {carce to be con- 
ceived, fays the author, with what ardour this agreeable fet 
of friends applied themfelves to their new tafk. The fpleen 
was entirely benifhed, and their evening converfations were 
fo lively, that the good lady could not help applauding her- 
felf on the effets of her medicine.” 
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‘This appears fufficient to give an idea of the two intro- 
dudtions. , As all the ftories begin and end with a little piece 
of conyerfation, fo at the end of each Volume there is 4 
diftin& chapter under the title of the conclufion; which 
alfo confifts. of, converfations and incidents; in which thé 
members of the fociety are concerned. 

Every ftory feems peculiarly fuited to the circumiftances of 
the perfon who relates it, they have all the merit of being 
perfectly innocent, and of conveying fome.ufeful moral 5 
but. as the incidents in general are very romantic, and 
frequently attended with improbable circumftances; they 
cannot, with any degree of propriety be called, as in the 
title, 4 picture of ,humaniife, nor have they any appearance 
of that air of, familiarity, which is mentioned in the pre+ 
face as one of the marks of perfection in this kind of 
writing. . Though human nature is every where the fame, 
yet the furprizing incidents in which a Spanifh, a Portuguezes 
or Sicilian nobleman, may be fuppofed to be engaged, have 
very little or no connection with the manners and cuftoms 
of common life in England, nor can ever be confidered as 
a picture of human life in general ; and in fhort have nothing 
of that air of familiarity in which the diftrefs arifes from 
incidents of a more common nature, to which every reader 
may be expofed, or at leaft rejoice that he has efcaped, 
An author who underitands the paffions, knows how to 
convey inftruction, to excite the attention, and to raife the 
tendereft fenfations of grief and pity, without bloodfhed 
and without murder. 

But to give a more juft idea of this work than can be 
conceived from a general criticifm, which, where the events 
are numerous, muft admit of many exceptions, we {hall 
here lay before our readers one of thefe little novels, of 
which there are feven in each volume, only omiting, for 
the fake of brevity, a few immaterial circumftances, 


The Heroick HUSBAND, or the Mourning BEAUTY. 


Amongft the few countries which the Venetians ftill pre- 
ferve in the Archipelego, that of Tine or Tends is the moft 
confiderable, and the governor or proveditore lives there in 
the greateft iplendor, . tho’ ne isin fome meafure fubje& to 
the general of the Iflands, who refides at Suda, Signior 
Pietro Fofcarini, the younger brother of an illuftrious family, 
once held that pott, and difcharged it with honour. He 
carried thither his lady, his two fons Franci/co and Fulio, 
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yourig men of great hopes, and his little daughter, Sophronia, 
who was about nine years old. In.a fhort.time after his ar- 
rival, the lieutenant of the fortrefs, and the aext-in com- 
mand to himfelf : died, upon which he endeavoured to pro- 
cure that poft for a friend of his; byt the Venetian general. 
at Suda was no fooner informed it was vacant, than he fent 
thither, in that quality, Signior Scipio Montalto, an Alba- 
nefe, one who had ferved the ftate of Venice for many years 
with great fidelity and reputation, and whofe merit, as he 
informed the governor by letter, might juftly have entitled 
him to much higher preferment. . This Signior Fofarini. 
did not deny, but wifhed that either juftice or favour had 
found him an employment fuitable to his deferts in fome 
other place, and had thereby left him the choice of his own 
officers. | 

It was for this reafon, and this only, that he received 
Montalto but coldly, when he prefented the general’s letter, 
Yet as he was confcious to himfelf that this prejudice was 
beneath him, he endeavoured to conceal it. /ontalto was, 
a brave rough foldier, one who defpifed intrigues, and - had: 
fo little notion of envy or malicious piques, that he took 
it'for granted that the proveditore was the beft friend he ,had 
in the world. He brought with him likewife his wife, who 
had in her youth been bred up in the fame convent with the 
lady Fofcarmi, who not entering at all into her hufband’s 
fentiments, ‘looked upon this as a very fortunate event, and. 
provided for Signior Montalio a fine houfe in the town of 
Nicolo, the garden of which joined to their own. 

It is requifite to obferve, that the fortrefs, on which is 
the governor’s palace, ftands upon a very high rock, ata 
confiderable diftance from the town. The proveditore, or 
his lieutenant, refided alternately in the fortrefs, and when 
one was there, the other lived with his family in the town. 
This had a good effeé, in preventing the governor’s fecret 
diflike from appearing, becaufe they were feldom there to- 
gether ; fometimes, however, they were, more efpecially 
when the Turki/h fleets were in the Archipelago, and the 
ifland confequently in a degree of danger, when the gover- 
nor, in right of his poft, would frequently, codeisilennais 
pretences, put his lieutenant upon hard and difagreeable 
fervices, which, however, he performed with fuch pun@ua- 
lity, that though Signior Fofcarini would not have been 
difpleafed with, but rather fought an opportunity to chide 
him, i¢ was never in his power ; yet this circumflance did 
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not remove his diftafte, and there were others, which with 
out caufe ferved to increafe it. 

At fuch time as his fons were with the proveditore at the 
caftle, they continually affefted the company of Montaite, 









who not only fhewed them all the refpect due to their birth,» 
but as much affection as if they had been his owny ini- ; 


proved them in ‘their exercifes, taught them the ufe of 
arms, and when upon any fufpicion of the Infidels landing, 
the inhabitants of the ifland were alarmed, carried them 
with him in his expeditions, to fcour the country. Thefe 
young men therefore, were frequently commending him to 
their father, who heard them with a filent difcontent ; for 
he was afhamed to betray his weaknefs to his children, 
and could not find in his heart to forbid them the com- 
pany of a man from whofe converfation agd example they 
gathered daily advantages. On the other hand, when he 
was with his family in town, he faw the two ladies live 
like fifters, and his little daughter, born on the fame da 
with Montalto’s only fon Afcanio, playing with him in the 
garden with that innocent delight which was natural to 
their tender years. 

In this fituation things continued for a long time, till one 
day, when the proveditore was alone with his fon Fran- 
cifco, and obferving a fine fcymitar by his fide, he afked 
him how he came by it? To which he anfwered, it was a 
prefent from Montalio. ‘The reply his father made was fo 
harfh, that the young man begged leave to return it, which 
the proveditore would not permit ; adding, however, that it 
was not agreeable to him he fhould receive prefents of fuch 
value from his inferior officer. Francifco penetrated his fa- 
ther’s difpofition from that moment, and avoided giving 
him the leaft offence. It was with fome difficulcy that he 
infinuated to his brother ‘fulio the neceflity of obferving the 
fame conduct. ‘Julie, who was of a frank and open tem- 
per, was frequently at a lofs to excufe himfelf from ac- 
cepting thofe favours which A/ontalto, who was both gene- 
rous and rich, endeavoured to force upon him. Oberving 
at length that he took it ill, the ingenuous young man, 
unable to bear the imputation of ingratitude, plainly told 
him the reafon. Montalto, aiter muting fome time em- 
braced him tenderly, and then faid, ‘*1f I had not beena 


| 
4 
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blockhead I might have difcerned this long ago, and have © 
{pared you, my child, this uncafy difcovery, But what | 


fignifies it? I love you and your brother fo well, 


that I muft love your father, and will henceforth pay — 
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him as much fubniiffion 28 if he ‘was mine, though we are 
near of an age. “Come Fulio, don’t “be melancholy, it 18 
a misfortune-to us, but it is much ‘more fo to him, ‘and for 
all our fakes it «muft be‘our ftudy to moderate:it.’™ 
” Signior Fofearini ‘was in fome meafure, but not wholly, 
the'dupe of this contrivance; he faw the referve of his fons 
to Mentalte with a fecret’ fatisfa&tion, but he was far from 
deing pleafed with the extraordinary affiduity of the ‘latter, 
However, eight ycars paft withoutany extraordinary accident, 
About this time an epidemic diftemper broke’ out in the 
ifland, by which A/fontalto loft his wife, which though he 
bore with exterior firmnefs, yet it gave fo deep a wound 
to his mind, that a few months after he was alfo taken ilh, 
When he found “his-end draw nigh, he fent for Franci/co 
and ‘fulio, whom he took leave of in afhort pathetic fpeech, 
in'which he ‘recommended to them love to their country, 
duty to their father, and kindnefs to’ his fon, whom he left 
to their prote&tion. When he was dying, he faid-to 4/ca- 
nio, Love the proveditore’s family, and love him too, and 
may heaven defend: thee from inheriting thy father’s mis- 
fortunes. He could fay no more; and Afcanio could ver 
dmperfeCtly underftand what he ‘did fay, as appeared upon 
his arft feeing the govefnor, at whofe feet he fell, and 
with a flood of tears faid, “I have-loft A/ontalto, my lord, 
muft be my’ father ;” To which Ke‘anfweredcoldly, *f 
ave'children of my own.” Francifco and ‘fulio, who ftood 
‘by, perceiving how great an impreffion’ this made on the 
‘young man’s fpirits, took him and ‘imbraced-him tenderly. 
Within three months after thé death of A/fontalto, a 
{mail galley arrived: from Venice with the news that Signior 
Fofcarini’s elder brother was déad; by which he inherited a 


vat eftate ; he was’ farther informed, that Signior Paruta 


was appointed his fucceflor, and would fpeedily arrive. ‘This 
filled the governor and his family with joy, Sophronia only 
‘excepted, between whom and Afcanio the friendfhip of theic 
childhood had fubfifled till it had ripened into paffion. She 
was the firft to communicate this news to her lover, whem 
fhe met fecretly in a grotto that he had wrought with® his 
own: hands, under a fete pavilion that fepzrated their: gar~ 
dens, and threw him into fuch a fit of defpair, as ‘had like 
to have coft him his life. He continued ill for feveral days, 
and the concern that this gave Sophronia, made Fulio guefs 
at their fentiments for each other.. He took the farft op- 
portunity of {peaking to Sophronia, and without expecting 


a confeffion, told her that nobody could be more fenfible 
VoL. V. than 
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than he of Ajzanic’s merit, yet he fhould be forry if fhe had 
a tendernefs for him, fince it was impoffible to prevail. up- 
on their:father to hear of fuch an alliance. ts 
_yiShe anfwered only by her tears, and by a figh which fuf- 
ficiently exprefled her meaning. ‘fu/io communicated what 
he had difcovered to Francifco, who. told him, that in his 
judgment the fon of Montalto deferved' any woman in Ve 
nice. He went to. vifit that unfortunate young man, ahd 
found him. weak in his body, and difturbed in his mind ; 
he laboured all he could to comfort him, and bid him rely 
on his friendfhip in every circumftance. Afeanio thanked 
him with tears in his eyes, and this affurance contributed 
not a litttle to his recovery. Fulio alfo made him a vifit, 
in which he infinuated to him, that he was not ignorant 
of his affection for his fifter ; but gave him to underftand, 
that. this was a fecret that muft not reach Fofcarini’s ears ¢ 
for, faid he, fince the death of your father, you are no 
Jonger a favourite ; and therefore beware how you expofe 
yourfelf or Sophronia to his refentment. ; : 
At this juncture, Signior Paruta arrived, and tock pof- 
feffion of the fortrefs; but when Fo/carini came to embark, 
Sophronia was miffing,.and upon enquiry, he was inform- 
ed, that A/canio had carried her away. In the heat of ‘his 
refentment, he wrote a very angry letter to Signior Pary- 
ta, demanding that his daughter fhould be fent on board, 
and Afcanio punifhed as a ravifher. The new governor 
fent him for anfwer, That he was forry that he could not 
grant his requeft ; that the young lady was married ; that 
Afcanio had demanded his protection ; and that he could 
not proceed againft either, without an order from the ftate 
of Venice. Signior Fofcarini, as {oon as he had received this 
letter, weighed anchor, and proceeded on his voyage for Ve- 
nice, where he fafely arrived. He would have profecuted 
‘Afcanio on his firft coming, if his fons had not reprefented 
to him, that it would be more for the honour of the family 
to conceal this misfortune ; and his wife fuggefted, that as 
the new governor of Tine was not his friend, they would 
have notice of any order he fhould procure, and might 
fhelter themfelves in any of the adjacent iflands. He gave 
no anfwer to thefe infinuations, but he commenced no 
profecution, and for the fpace of fix years never mentioned 
his daughter’s name ; fo that his family thought that he 
had firit ftifled his refentment through pride, and that time 
had in fome meafure wore it out. 


There 
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> "Phere was fome degree of artifice in the manne in 
which “Afednio- had prevailed on Sophronia to leave her fa- 
ther’s-houfé,:. “Her mother was at the fortrefs direéting the 
‘yemoval of'theireffets, ter brothers. were attending their 
father, who *had "a comeft with the’new governor on’ his 
Airft arrival, when Afcanio alarmed her with. the apprehen+ 
fion of the ‘Turks ‘being in fight of: the place, and.engaged 
her to fly with him’and his fervants to the Greek: villages 
‘on ‘the other fide of the ifland. The next day, when. the 
knew the truth, fhe was equally loth to leave: 4/canto' for 
vever; and‘afraid to return to-her offended father ; fo that, 
without’much difficulty, ‘her lover prevailed upon:her to 
become his wife. ‘She was, however, :far from forgiving her- 
felf for this breach of obedience ;-and though Afeanio was- 
one of the fondeft and beft of hufbands, the thought of it 
‘always hung heavy on her mind.: When they went to the 
new governor to defire ‘his proteétion, he fhewed. them fa 
umuch refpeét, that both Afcanie and Sophronia were not @ 
‘little furprized, not being able to divine the motive: 
After the proveditore had changed the garrifon, and fung 
Te Deum on taking poffeffion of his government, he went 
to make Afcanio.a vifit. As foon.as they were. alone, 
‘© Afcanio, {aid the proveditore, I am:a ftranger td you, but 
J fhould not have been fo to your father; I made miy’firft 
campaign under him, and therefore you muft confider me 
asan old: friend, though 1 am but a new atquaintance. 
‘The general gave me leave to name. my.own lieutenant, 
and I am fure he will be well fatisfied when he knows that 
‘I have appointed you to fucceed your father, and I give 
you the late governor’s houfe at St. Nicolo, at leaft fo long 
as I hold this poft: when I go to take the air it fhall be in 
the:Greek villages, that I may the :faoner become acquaint- 


ved with:the whole extent of the ifland.”” Signior AZontalto 


and his fpoufe were at a lofs to exprefs their gratitude, 
and in amaze to find themfelves in a fituation that ex- 
ceeded their utmoft withes. 

About the clofe of the firft year after het marriage, So- 
phronia was brought to bed of a daughter, to whom Afca- 
mo gave the name of Arpafia; and as they had no other 
child in the fpace of five years, jit, is no wonder that they 
‘were extravagantly fond of her; her beauty and wit fur- 
pafled her age, and it was impoffible for parents to be hap- 
‘pier 5 but this felicity, as all fublunary happinefs is .uncer- 
tain, was fatally difturbed, and that.too by a ftroke: which 
was equally impoflible for him to forefee or prevent. 
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| About four yeats after his return to Venice, Signior Fo/- 
carini loft his eldeft fon, and three years after, the othes, 


He «was extremely fenfible of thefe misfortunes, and his: 


wife was inconfolable. In:the depth of her affliction the 


paflionately 
fons, faid: 


bewailed the abfence of her daughter, “* My 
fhe, have been taken from me by..death, who is 


but the lofs of umy oe is entirely owing 


to the feverity of your temper.” 


ignior Fofcarint feemed 


to be deeply affected with what fhe faid, but made her-no 


-anfwer. 


days after he went over to the Ferra 


under pretence of diverting him(elf at an eftate‘he had there, 
‘but inftead of going thither, |he went to Leghorn, where 


for a thoufand 


fequins he »prevailed upon the captain of a | 


«orfair veffel to proceed. with him on a fecret expedition 


jnto the Arches. 


Arriving at the coaft of Time in the night, he furprizeda 
ypoor peafant, who informed him that Aontalto was in the 
fortrefs;:‘and:the governor at his houfe, in.one of the Greak 


villages» This pleafed him exceedingly. He. landed near F 


‘the wall of that which had been his own garden, and being 
well acquainted with all the avenues, eafily furprized Si- 


phronia, who had fcarce time to put on her cloaths. As! 
‘the was difguifed in a Sclavonian habit, fhe had not. the’ 
of him, ‘but imagined that herfelf and her” 
daughter were to be carried into flavery.. The fervants) 
of the houfe made fome refiftance, and two of the corfairs” 
Signior Fofcarini dipped fome of his 
daughter’scloaths in the blood of the wounded, and left them 
on the ftrand. He had fcarce reached his-boat before the 
whole town was alarmed, and in motion, and AZontalte, with 
a hundred men, fallied from the fortrefs, but the cotfair 
was quickly under fail, and out of their reach. The next 
‘day veflels were difpatched on every fide, but brought ne 
fatisfa&tory intelligence. 

It is impoffible to ex 


leaft knowledge 


were wounded. 
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prefs the forrow of Mantalto, who 
had not the leaft fufpicion that this blow was dealt from 


any other hands than that of the infidels; againft whom 


his refentment was fo ftrong, that he refigned his empl 
ments, and built three fmall privateers, with which 
cruized upon the Turks, in hopes 


‘daughter, for as to his wife he never entertained a thou 


of her being alive. 
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When Signior Fofarini prefented Sophronia to her mo 
ther, the furprize had liked to have killed her. Though 


i¢ was fome con(olation to the old lady to fee her daughter 
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yet the circumftances that .atténded her being‘ reftored to 
her, very fenfibly diminifhed her pléafure. Sophronia bore 
this cruel reverfe of fortune with’ conftancy, avoided aying 
any thing that might give her parents pain, and employ 
her time in the education of her daughter. 

Upon Arpafia’s attaining the age of twelve fhe was fent 

to the convent of St. Clara.. Before her departure, So- 
phronia repeated to her the ftory of her life, and clofed it 
with this injunction, ** Be fure never to marry without 
your father’s confent, if you would avoid a fate like mine.” 
The poor child weeping, promifed all that her mother ex- 
aéted in the moft folemn manner. 
. A new war breaking out with the Turis, a Piedmontefe 
nobleman, who had the command of the Venetian troops, 
propofed an attempt upon the city of Canae in the ifland 
of Candy, which was fo well concerted, that it was thought 
impoffible it fhould fail. Signior Fo/carini had the com- 
mand of a fquadron of gallies, which were imployed in this 
expedition. By that time the fleet reached Suda all the 
privateers joined the navy, and amongft the reft Signior 
Montalto, with nine veffels, five of which were his own, 
and the other four voluntarily obeyed his orders on this o¢- 
cafion. The marquis Vila, who was general, landed with 
five thoufand men and encamped before the city ; but find- 
ing himfelf too weak, he demanded a reinforcement from 
the fleet; upon ‘which Signior Fofcarint landed with feven 
hundred feamen ; the privateers to diftract the enemy as 
much as poffible, being ordered to alarm the coaft. 

The evening of that very day, the Zurés with a fuperi- 
or force attacked the marquis in his entrenchments, and 
after an obftinate refiftance gained a complete vittory, 
Signior Fofarini, who with his feamen endeavoured to co- 
ver the retreat, was, after a gallant defence, taken prifoner, 
and carried to a village upon the coaft. In the night Afon- 
talto landed, knowing nothing of what had happened, at- 
tacked the village, drove out the Zurks, and with an ime 
menfe booty, part of which had been before taken from 

the chriftians, brought thirteen Venetians on board his vef- 
fels. As thofe about his perfon treated Signior Fo/carint 
with the title of his excellency, A/ontalto, without’ feeing 
him, ordered that he fhould be accommodated on board his 
own fhip, and in his cabin. A few hours after they had 
news of the defeat, upon which they weighed anchor, and 
failed for Suda. The next morning, when he went ta 
pay his refpects to the admiral of the gallies, he was'afto- 
B 3 nifhed 
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nithed:to. fee Signior Fofcarini, who did. not-recolleét’ him 


till he: beard that his name was Montalto, fo much was he © 


altered by his cares and fatigues. He immediately went up 
to him,. and after a.ceremonious compliment, whifpered 
Yoftly in his ear, ** There is no need that thefe people 
fhould be acquainted with our furprize.”” - Montalto made a 
low obeifance, and took his leave. When the fquadron 
joined the flect, Signior /ofcarimi went. on board his own 
gally, without fo much as {peaking -to his fon in law, who 
on his fide was not very defirous of a fecond interviews 
The firft news the admiral heard when he came on board; 

















was that his captain wes killed in the ingagement, upon | 


which he immediately fent for Montalto, and beftowed on 
him the command. Jn their return to Venice, he gave 
him the hiftory of his expedition to Time, addding at the 
clofe of it, ** You robbed me of my daughter, and I have 
robbed you of yours: heaven, it feems, will not fuffer us to 


be any longer enemies ; for the fhort remainder of my lifes | 


Montalto you thall be my friend and my fon.” -, = 
_ As foon.as the fleet was laid up he returned to his own 
pase: but remembering what had happened when he 
rought Sophronia thither, he would not introduce Mone 
talt till three days after his mother-in-law and his. wife 
had been informed of the adventure, and even then the la- 
dy Fofcarini faw him firft, and after fome time carried 
him to her daughter’s apartment; where, -notwihftanding 
thefe precautions, fhe no fooner beheld him, than fhe fell 
in a fwoon at his feet. -Proper methods being ufed, fhe 
quickly recovered, and in a few days after Arpafia was 
brought home, to fhare in the general joy, — . 


2k EOL INTE 


When the peace of the family was in fome meafure © 
fettled, Sophronia addrefled herfelf to. her:father, and told : 


him, there was fomething ftill to be done, to render their 
fatisfaction complete: ‘* That cannot depend upon me, 
anfwered Signior Fofcarini, fince I am already completely 
fatished ; in AZontai/to1 have both my fons, and you: are 
my.only daughter, what would you give me more ?”. ** A 
grandfon, replied Sophronia; Arpafia is now above fourteeny 
and Signior Adorofini, who is one of the moft accomplith- 
ed cavaljers.in Venice, is her declared admirer, but warned 
by, my example, Arpafa would never. permit his. vifits.”’ 
In that, faid Signior Fofcarjni, you ave a little to blame, 
daughter; Aorofini is of too great quality, not ta be re- 
ceived.with refpect wherever-he pays his addrefles,””. “* With 


her father’s confent it, may._be fo, replied Sopbronia, hut, ; 
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not without it, if he were a prince.” ‘* My affent, faid Mon- 
talto, modeftly, will always attend that.of my father’s, yet 
muft not we have Arpafia’s too?” ‘* By all means, faid the 
old lady :” At which Arpafa bluthed,.- An affair of that na- 
ture, amongft families of fuch diftin€tion, and in that coun- 
try, took up fome months to adjuft.. At length the mar- 
riage was folemnized, Signior Fo/carini refigned his palace 
in the city to the young couple, and retired with his lady, 
Montalte and Sophronia to the Terra Firma, where he ex- 
pired many years after, at the age of ninety four. The 
evening of his life being as calm and ferene as the middle 


part of it had been cloudy and tempeftuous. ‘ 
: fekiar 








Art. 111. Poems on feveral Occafions. By the late Mrs. 
Leapor, of Brackley * in Norchamptonfhire. Vol. 2d 
and laft, 8vo. 55. Roberts. 


N our Review for November + 1749, we gave fome ac- 

count, with extraéts of the firft volume of Mrs. Lea- 
por’s poems. This fecond volume contains, befides. fe- 
veral ingenious fmaller pieces, written on particular occafi- 
ons, Zhe Unhappy Father, a tragedy, with three acts of a 
fecond play, written at the requeft of a friend, in about a 
fortnight, and fome letters of this extraordinary young wo- 
man, which have a folidity in them far beyond what 
could be expeéted from one of her years ¢, and fo deftitute 
of the advantages of education: for fhe had no opportuni 
ties of improvement, but what fhe found in common with 
thofe of her rank, in that obfcure part of the country. To 
this volume is prefixed, a letter to ‘Fohu *****, Efg; giviog 
fome account of Mrs. Leapor: this, as fuch fhort biogra~ 
oat pieces are always acceptable, we fhall lay before our 
readers. | 


To JOHN ##***, Ef; 


Feb. 21.1 
S1R, ge) 
Y OU have my fincereft thanks for the kind informa- 
= tion you fent me of the generous fcheme that is form- 
for the printing Mrs, Leapor’s remaining papers, for the 
benefit of her father ; and that the ingenious gentlemen 
oe — intend to give fome account of the author : 
er father was a gard there. 
ithe died in hes 41h = ere + See vol If. p. 14. 
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for nothing can give me more pleafure than to hear of 4 dés' 
fign that may do honour to her memory, and be of fervice 
to him for whom fhe always exprefled a moft affe€tionate Ii 
and datiful regard, particularly in her laft mioments. ’ b 
I fhtall réadily contribute any thing in my power, though t 
I fear that: is very little: But, upon méking a thorough § 
féarch among my papers, I have found two or three of 
hers; that were miflaid when the other were fent to Mrs. 
F—; which I here fend you, with two or three copies 
wrote in her childhood, that have fince been altered as they 
iow ftand in the printed book. ! : 
Several of thofe fent to Mrs. J—- were likewife -wroté 
when fhe was very young; and were condemned to the 
flames by herfelf, but fpared at my interceffion ; fo that I 
am very dubious, whether they will be thought worth prints 
ing or not; though I muft own myfelf fond of every thing 
that was hers. : 7 
I remember I faw, two or three years before my ac- 
quaintance with her commenced, a book about the fize ef a 
common copy-book (but fomething thicker) filled with 
poems of her writing, that much pleafed me. I thought 
them extraordinary performances for a girl of her age, and 
éne that had fo little advantage (os rather none at a) 
éither from books or converfatio:i : but my bad ftate of © 
health prevented me from making any ftifther enquiry cons | 
cerning this young Genius, till about fourteen months bes © 
fore her death, when I was informed fhe had wrote a tras 
y. | A 
cout not help fmiling at this; thinking it at leaft 4 
very ‘bold attempt from 2 petfon in her fituation. But b 
however, it raifed my curiofity very much: and happenin r 
to meet with her a day or two afterwards, I begged the ~ & 
favour of feeing it; which was readily granted. You may | 4 
eafily guefs how far it exceeded my expeétation. . : 
t 
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_ Soon after I made her a vifit; and expreffing how much 
I liked the play, defired fhe would give me leave to fee any 
thing elfe fhe might have wrote; upon which fhe brought 
a little box, where her papers lay in a carelefs confufed © 
manner, and:allowed me to look them all over; which [ | 3 
did with a great deal of pleafure, and no fmall aftonifh- [| * 
ment. - 
~. [then enquired for the ljttle book T had feen before; bug © 
fhe told me fhe had burnt it long ago, with fevera]l other § 49 
papers, which fhe did not think worth preferying. a 
. ; ' ws 8 This Fi; rf 
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. Fhis I-coald. not help blaming her fore ri there were a 
t many pretty things in it; particularly a poem, re- 
Give tht hitory of Ifaac’s courtthip and marriage of Re- 
becca ; which has fince been much enquired for by fome 
that had feen it. | 
My mentioning a fub{cription, I believe, occafioned her 
Poem, called Mopfus, or, The Cafile-Builder ; and I in- 
dulged my curiofity in calling upon her often, to fee, how 
fhe carried it on. It was really amazing to fee how fatt 
fhe advanced in it; her thoughts feeming to flow as faft as 
fhe could put them upon paper ; and I am perfuaded, that 
many beautiful ones have been loft for want of leifure to 
write them. ! . | 
My expreffing fome fear of being troublefome in coming 
fo frequently, occafioned a great variety of invitations, 
both in verfe and profe ; which I could feldom refift ; and 
indeed her whole behaviour to me was fo extremely good- 
natured and obliging, that I muft have been the moft un- 
grateful perfon in the world, if I had not endeavoured to 
make fome return. : 

From this time to that of her death, few days paffed in 
which I did not either fee or hear from her ; for fhe gave 
me the pleafure of feeing all her poems as foon as they were 
finifhed. And though I never was extremely fond of poe- 
try, and don’t pretend to be a judge of it, there was fome- 
thing fo peculiarly pleafing to my tafte in almoft every 
thing fhe wrote, that'I could not ‘but be infinitely pleafed 
with fuch a correfpondent. | 

Nor did I admire her in her poetical capacity only ; 
but the more I was acquainted with her; the more I faw 
reafon to efteem her for thofe virtuous principles, and that 
goodnefs of heart and temper, which fo vifibly appeared in 
her; and I was fo far from thinking it a condefcenfion to 
cultivate an acquaintance with a perfon in her ftation, 
that I rather efteemed it an honour to be called a friend to 
one in whom there appeared fuch a true greatnefs of foul 
as with me far outweighed all the advantages of birth and 
fortune. Nor do I think it pofible for any body that was 
as well acquainted with her as myfelf, to-confider her as a 

mean perfon, 
_ [have fent a lift of the poems that were wrote fince I 
was acquainted with her ; which, I think, wi!l thew the 
quicknefs of her genius, efpecially when it it confidered how 
much the was engaged in her father’s affairs, and the bufi« 
nels of his houfe, in which fhe had nobody to affift her. 

| ' This, 
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* This,?’you may imagirie, ‘was fome mortification to a 
petfon of rare : yet the was always chearful : and as the: 
wanted none of the necéflaties of life, exprefled herfelf 
thankful for that. . Her chief ambition feemed to be to have. " 
fuch a competency as might leave her at liberty to'enjoy: 
the company of’a friend, -and indulge her fcribbling hu- 
mour (as ‘fhe called it)-when fhe had a mind, without in- 
convenience or interruption. 


* could not fee how much fhe was fraitened in point: } 


of time for her writing, without endeavouring to remove 


the difficulty ; and therefore propofed a fubfcription to fome: | 
of my acquaintance ;) which I hoped might bea means of} § 


doing it. And here, fir, I mutt gratefully acknowledge’ | 
your kind affiftance, without which I am fenfible all my 


endeavours had beén ineffe€tual ; but through your good-' 


nature I had the pleafure to fee it brought into a promifing | 
way before the death of the author ; who unfortunately did | 
not live to receive that benefit by it, which has fince ac- 
érued to ‘her father. | 
Sirice the publication of her poems, | hear ‘fhe has been 
accufed of fealing from other authors ; but I believe very 
unjuitly, and imagine the cenfure proceeds rather from “f 
random conje@ture that it muft be fo, than any juft foun- © 
dation. I don’t find that the particulars are pointed out; © 
and if there are really any lines in her book that bear fo — 
near a refemblance to what has been wrote by other au- © 
thors, as to give room for fuch a conjeéture, I, that was fo © 
well acquainted with her way of thinking, dare venture © 
to anfwer for her, that it proceeded from the impreffion the ~ 
reading thofe paflages fome time before happened to make ~ 
upon her mind, without her remembring from . whence © 
they came ; and therefore fhe can no more be reckoned a © 
plagiary on that account, than a perfon could juftly be ac- © 
cufed of being a thief, for making ufe of a fhilling or two © 
of another’s money that happened to be mixed with his — 
own, without his knowing it. 
Befides, I don’t believe it impoffible for two people to” 
think exaétly alike upon a fubjeét, and even to exprefs | 
themfelves almoft in the very fame words for a line or two, ~ 
without ever having been acquainted with one another's” 
thoughts; though I don’t know ‘that this was the cafe of 
ra. 3 
~ I maft beg leave to give you an inftance of her probity 
im this refpect. . 
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Tone day fhewed her an old manufeript paftoral. of Mr 
Newton’s, in blank verfe ; with which fhe feemed-much 
pleafed, and defired leave to take it home with her, and 
amufe herfelf with putting fome-parts: of it, that fhe moft 
liked, into rhyme, . She did fo.*; and in-my opinion fo, 
greatly altered and improved them, -that when the papers 
were firft fent to you, in order-to he printed, I faid 1 
thought there was no occafion for. mentioning Mr..New- 
ton’s name: but fhe would not confent to have; them,-put 
in her book without that diftinétion,; and indeed had no 
occafion to adopt other peoples. productions. ho 

Deceit and infincerity of all kinds fhe abhorred ;..and (if 
I may be allowed to give my opinion) | really believe what 
fhe wrote upon-ferious and divine fubjects, proceeded from 
the inmoft fentiments of her heart ; which I take to be 
one great reafon of their appearing fo extremely natural 
and beautiful. , 
_ Asan inftance of her uncommon manner of thinking, 
give me leave to acquaint you with a difcourfe that pafled 
between us, when the propofal for a fub{cription was on 
foot. I very gravely told her, | thought we muft endea- 
vour to find out fome great lady to be her patronefs, and 
defired her to prepare a handfome dedication. : 

‘¢ But pray, what am I to fay in this fame dedication?. 
_ Oh, a great many fine things, certainly. 

But, Madam, I am not acquainted with any great lady, 
nor like to be. 4 

No matter for that; it is but your fuppofing your pa- 
tronefs to have asi many virtues as other peoples always 
have; You need not fear faying too much; and I muft ins 
fit upon it,” 

She really feemed fhocked, and faid, ‘* But dear Madam, 
could you in good earneft approve of my fitting down to 
write an encomium upon a perfon I know nothing of, on- 
by becaufe I might hope to get fomething by it? Nos 
Myra !” Pe 
. She always called it being idle, and indylging her whim- 
fical humour, when fhe was employed in writing the hus - 
morous parts of her poems ; and nothing could pique her 
more than peoples imagining fhe took.a great deal of pains, 





_ or spent a great deal of time, in fuch compofures ; or that 
_ fhe fet much yalye upon them, 


She told me, that moft of them were wrote when crofs 
accidents happened to difturb her, purely to divert her 


~ thoughts from dwelling upon what. was difagreeable ; and 


* bee the poems, Vol. I. p. 183, 187, 192. , 
that 
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that it generally had che intended effec, by pyiting her 
in a'good humour. 

I muft now come to the melancholy feene of her death ¢ 
which, to my inexpreffible concern, happened on the 12th 
of Nevember 1746. and: was occafioned by the’ meatfles. 

A day or two befote her departure, while her fenfes res 
mained perfeét, fhe defired to fpeak to me alone; and af. 
ter the warmeft expreflions of gratitude for my goodneR 
to her, as fhe called it, continued, as near as J can remem- 
ber, in this manner. 

‘¢ But I have ftill one favour to beg of you.—I find } 
am going.—I always loved my father; but I feel it now 
more than ever. — He is growing into years. — My heart 
bleeds to fee the concern he is in; and it would be the 
titmoft fatisfahtion to me, if I could hope any thing of | 
mire could contribute to his comfortable fubfiftence in his 
old age: I therefore beg of you to take the key of my 
buroe ; and if any thing is to be made of my poor papers, | 
that you will, for my fake, endeavour to promote a fub3 | 
fcription ‘for his benefit, which you fo kindly have pro F 
pofed for mine.” 

They muft have had harder hearts than mine, that could | 
have refufed to comply with fuch a requeft. I promifed ta” 
do the beft I could (with which the feemed fatisfied) ; and | : 
have endeavoured to perform it to the utmoft of my power, | b 

. Since I received: your letter, I have applied to Mr. Lea-— 
por for what information he could give me -relating to hit 
daughter. 

He tells me, fhe was borii at Marfion St. Laurence itt : 
this county, on the 26th of. February 1722. at which time 
he was gardener to the late judge Blencowe, and continued | 
five years in the family ; and then removed with his wife 
and this only daughter to Brack/ey, where fhe fpent the rei 
taining part of her life. 

She was bred up under the care of a pious and fenfible 
mother, who died about four years before her. : ae 
He informs me fhe was always fond of reading every. 
thing that came in her way, as foon as fhe was capable of _ 
it; and that when fhe had learnt to write tolerably, which, _ 
as he remembers, was-at about ten or eleven years old, the 
would often be fcribbling, and fometimes in rhyme; which’ 
her mother was at firft pleafed with: ‘but finding this be 
mour increafe upon her as fhe grew up, ‘when fhe thought” 
her capable of more profitable eraployment, fhe endeavour” 
ed to: break her of it ; and that he erage having te 
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or poetry, and not imagining it’ could ever be any ad~ 
—< so ther, joined in the fameédefign : but finding i 
i ble to alter ber natural inclination, he had of latede- 
_and deft her more at liberty.; ~ 

sion. fhe never had. any intimate companion, except 
one agreeable young woman in this:town, whom fhe men- 
tions in her poem: upon friend/bip, by the name of Fidelias 
and that fhe alwayschofe to.fpend her Jeifure hours in- writing 
and-reading, rather than in thofediverfions which youn; 
people generally chufe ; infomuch that fome of the  neigh- 
bours that obferved it, exprefled their concern, left the girl 
fhouldbover-ftudy herielf, me be: a But to me fhe 
always appeared rather gay than melancholy.) «1. 
I think itis now high time to apologize for this long 
letter: but as I was refolved to fend the beft account I 
could, I hape,.:Sif, you will excufe me. Itis not for me 
to pretend to do juftice to the memory of Mrs. Leapor 5 
but if you think any of the little incidents I have menti- 
oned will be .ufeful, to the gentlemen who have fo kindly 
formed that defign, and give them a true. idea of, her, I 
dhall. be much pleafed ; and ams. with ‘true refpeét, >. - 


| “Your ever affeétionate and 
obliged bumble fervant, aT 


~ 
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4 muft beg leave to enter a caveat againft printing the poem 

- ¢alled Myra’s Picture; beeaufethough fhe may be fup- 
pofed to have made very free with‘herfelf, I think it 
may give the reader a worfe idea of her perfon than it 
deferved, which was very far from being fhocking’; 
though there. was nothing extraordinary in it. ‘The 
poem was.occafioned by her happening to hear, that a 
gentleman who had feen fome of her poems, wanted 
to know what her perfon was. 

‘Mr. Leapor has put down a grave-ftone in memory of his 
daughter ; and I fhould be glad if any of the ingenious 
gentlemen you mention would be fo good as to write a 
few lines to be put upon it. 

Mrs. Leapor’s whole library confifted of about fixteen or 
feventeen fingle volumes, among which were part of Mr. 
ay works, Dryden's fables, forme volumes of plays, 
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. -Asto Mrs. Leapor’s' dramatic writings, <it would not be 
‘over-rating their merit to fay that much worfe plays have 
-fucceeded on the ftage: yet it is probable her Unhappy Fa- 
ther would not have pleafed in the aéting. She feems to 
shave been too ignorant of, or to have too little regard ‘to, 
-thofe rules of the drama, and that happy management of plot 
and-cataftrophe, which oftenenfure fuccefs to poetry and fenti- 
qments:much inferior to her own. She once had, however, 
fome view of bringing this piece upon the ftage, as appears 
-from one) of her letters, in which fhe is very. humorous 
‘upon thé bopes and fears fhe felt at that time. This letter, 
‘together! with another upon a very different occafion, we 
fhall give, as {pecimens of her profe, having, as hath been 
-obfervet, already given fome of her verfe. , 


¢ WGdadk Ble. ; 

ear Bdadams ; 
Ke acre received. a-letter from my auint,; who com- 
“> mends the verfes, as a’boy would do his firmity : “* They 
are very god, and I defire'fome: more.” She-is very. fer- 
tentious, but feems uneafy.through too much bufinels ; 
and has concluded her epittle with a brace of lines, which 
I fhrewdly fufpect tobe ftolen from: St. Matthew. They 
arerthefe: <¢ So you fee, my dear, | am cumbered about 
many things ; and you have chofen the better part.” [I 
caft a languifhing ‘eye upon the waggon yefterday. Ie is 
impoffible to exprefs the hopes, the fears, the various con- 
yjectures; and reveries, that your humble fervant muft u& 
_dergo this important feafon. I am like the unhappy gen- 
tleman. mentioned in the Guardian; -and can fearce 
endure the bare pronunciation of the letter §: the hiffing 
of the tea kettle diftracts me; and if I meet a goofe, I 
fhun him as I would a lion, or a crocodile. I intend {pee- 
dily to ptovide a quantity of hyfteric drops, being appre- 
henfive of fits at the found of the pofthorn. I cannot hear 
the playhoufe fpoke of without trembling ; and thall not 
.dare to look into a news-paper, for fear of meeting with the 
name of Cibder. 

Yet, after all, Adira has her gay intervals, and an ex- 
cellent knack at caftle-building. In fhort, if our fcbeme 
fucceeds, I intend to fhew my public fpirit: as, fick, J 
fhall open two or three more windows in the college-chapel, 
_and perhaps add another ifle to it. I fhall ereét a tew Alms- 
houfes ; and have fome thoughts of founding an hofpita) for 


om ici 101 cOn her verfes being fent to Londons 
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indigent or diftraéted poets. I prefume this will take up as 
much.of.my- fuperfluous. wealth as I.can fpare from the x- 
travagance..of a gay retinue. and. {plended equipage, in 
which L intend to abound, Amidft all this, I fall not be 
ingrateful, though perhaps fomewhat,, haughty. Yet my 
chariot or landau. fhall be ever ,at, your fervice, and ready 
to convey you.to. my-country-feat, orto my houfe in Ha- 
rer fENATD puts till all chis.fhall happen, [am proud to 

ibe myfelf ent cea | = 
riage ae _ Your bumble Servant. 

| Ne "Mirra, 
“Sent to.a Lady. in the‘Illne/s of that Lady's Mother. | 
= Dear Madam, * 2 
I Can find no excufe for fending, you a parcel -of. nonfenfe 
A t’other day, but ignorance-of ;your.mother's .condition. 
J am‘ too well acquainted with ; your mother’s temper, not. 
to feel for.-you in your prefent, circumftances:. and, if 
I was miftrefs of any tolerable eloquence, would endeavour 
to reconcile your fpirits to what ,muft certainly happen to 
you, tome, and to all mankind; wiz. a feparation from 
gur. friends, at: leaft fo far as concerns our prefent life and 
enjoyments. I, who cannot boaft of a heart fo fufceptible 
and delicate'as yours, have at leaft felt the ftrength of na- 
ture in the parting pang ; and can aflure you from expe 
rience, that (to a foul capable of ftrong ideas) the appre- 
henfion of this formidable ‘evil is more‘terrible than its 
real approach ; though I hope there is no immediate dan- 
ber: but I would prepare you for the worft: and, if my 
arguments are filly, they proceed, from a well-meant fince- 
rity. In fpite-of all our forrow.for the lofs of. a good and 
worthy perfon, there is a conflation that will fhine through 
the cloud, and reproach our grief, as proceeding from a 
iclf-interefted motive. This confideration, -with-the help 
of time, isa great allay.to this affli€ting paffion. _ To fay 
you have enjoyed a parent much longer than you could 
probably expect, is nothing to the purpofe: we know ha- 
bitual converle makes the link more {trong : and it is eafier 
to part with a friend at nineteen, while we are full of af- 


j piring hopes, and gay defires, than at a riper age. 


All this is nature ; yet it is not reafon. If, amidft that 
whirl of paffion, in which the foul at fuch a time is ufually 


* engaged, 
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engaged, we had power to reflect, we fhould think in afios 
ther manner. types . 

Another aggtavating Circumftance which I know pre 
fents itfelf to'your imagination, is this : that your aft friend 
is now at ftake ; that in her you lofe‘all the téendernefs of 
a elation ; “at leaft all that is worthy t6 be called fo. - This 
is true. And I cannot tell how to reconcile you to this 
milsfortuil better, than to fet before you’ the pictures’ of 
numberlefs miferable orphans, expofed in their tender yeat# 


to hunger and cruelty. But thefe examples’ feem tod wide F 


to make any great impreflion on your mind. We will 
thereforesleave the wretched, and turn our eyes to thofe 
who are more properly ftiled the unhappy. If I might be 
allowed to make the comparifon, gur.conditions, in, this 
place, feem a little parallel: But, fhould I furvive my pas 


rent, the event would be very different. You.lofe a fond | 


parent, that doats upon you, and all the tender comforts 


that flow from her: Tlofe both that, and all the neteflas F 


ries of life’: left naked' and defencelefs, without friend; and 


without dependence ; with a’ weak and indolent body to 
rovide for its own fubfiftence ; and a reftlefs mind, racked 
with unprofitable -invenition.” ‘This is no: very pleafing 


profpe& ; but I feldom dwell long upon it, 


I am now to beg pardon for ‘this long epiftle. -- Dear Mas) 
dam, if you findI can be of any ufe, this*whole frame)” 


fuch as it is, is at your fervice, at any hour. 


That you may not want thefe confolations, but long ene i 
joy health, bappinefs, and a‘mother, fhall' be not only the! 


wifh, but the prayer, of 
| Your humble fervant, 


I muft recommend to you the prefervation of your own) 
health ; and fhould be glad if it was in my power (0) 


do more than with you well. ! 





ArT. Iv. Conclufion of the Extraéts from Ninon’s Letteri 


See our lafl, p. 5375 &e. 
LETTER XXV. 


“© FT feems then that my laft letter has offended you} 


and you are very earneft in afferting, that it is not) 
at all impoffible to find virtuous women in the age we live 


se 
\ 


“Mira 
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th. Pray, Sir, did I ever affert td you the contrary? In 
comparing womeh to places that are attacked, have I ads 
vanced that there were no towns which had never been 
taken ? Nay, how could I fay this; when there are fome 
which never were befieged? ‘You fee then that I am of 
your opinion; but [ explain myfelf in the mean time, in 
order that you may not cavil with me any more, My 
confeffion of faith on this head is as follows: I believe firm= 
ly, that women remain virtuous, in cafe they have never 
been attacked ; or feppofing the attack has been ill carried 
on. I believe likewile in fome women remaining virtuous, 
though they have been attacked, and that vigoroufly, pro- 
vided they have neither a conftitution for love, nor a Vio- 
lent paffion, nor the liberty of making a choice, nora 
hateful hufband. I am ftrongly prompted, upon this occa~ 
fion, to communicate to you a warm converfation, which 
Tonce had on this fubjeét, when I was but very young, 
with a prude, whom a remarkable intrigue had obliged to 
throw off the mafk. At that time I was quite void of ex- 
perience, and judged of others with that feverity, which is 
natural to us, till fome of our own failings hive made us 
more good-natured in excufing thofe of our neighbours. I 
had taken it into my head to reproach the conduct of this 
woman without any referve ; and this fhe knew very well. 
As I ufed to fee_her fometimes at one of my relations, one 
day fhe took me afide, and fpoke to me as follows ; and 
indeed it made fo ftrong an impreflion upon my mind, 
that I have remembered it ever fince. 

‘© It is not with a defign to reproach you,” faid fhe, 
© with thofe reflections which you have thrown out upon 
me, that I want to fpeak to you alone; it is in order to 
give you fome advice, the folidity of which you will ‘be 
fenfible of fome time or other, You blame my conduét 
with a feverity, and look upon me with a difdain, which 
very plainly informs me how proud you are that you have 
never yet fuffered any one to take the advantage of you. 
You think you have virtue, and that this virtue will never 
leave you. Thefe, my dear child, are only the mere il- 
Jufions of your own felf-love. I think myfelf obliged to 
enlighten your inexperience, and to make you fenfible, 
that far from being fecure of this virtue, which renders you 
fo fevere, you cannot fo. much as be fure that you really 
have it.” This fpeech furprizes you 3 but be only attentive, 
and you will very fuon affent to the truth of what I fay. 

Vou, V, No 
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No body hitherto has talked to you of love. ~ Your 
mirror alone has told you that you are handfome. Your 
heart, Ican well fee, by the air of indifference in every 
thing about you, has not yet unfolded itfelf. .The loud 
voice of nature has not yet reached your ear; (but there 
fhe was deceived.) As long as you remain.in this fituati- 
on, as long as your parents keep a conftant eye upon you, 
as they do at prefent, I can anfwer for your fafety. But 
when the heart comes to declare itfelf ; when thefe eyes, 
enchanting in themfelves, fhall have received the fpirit and 
expreffion of the paflions, and fpeak the language of love, 
and an inward difquietude fha!! difturb you ; in fhort, when 
defires, balf extinguifhed by the {cruples of a good educa- 
tion, fhall have made :you blufh feveral times in fecret ; 
then your fenubility, and the ftruggles you will have to 
overcome it, will diminifh your feverity againft others, 
and their faults will appear more excufable to you. The 
fenfe of your own weaknefs will not perm't you any 
more to look upon your virtue as invincible. But what 
will ftill be more furprifing to you, the little affiftance it 
will give you againft a paflion too impetuous for it, will 
make you doubt of your ever having had it. Can we be 
fure that a man is brave, who never has fought? It is the 
fame thing with us. The attacks which are made upon 
us, give alone a being to our virtue, as danger does to va- 
Jour. As long as we have never feen the enemy, we re- 
main ignorant how formidable he is, and what degree of 
refiftance we fhall be able to make to him. 

Thus, before a woman can flatter herfelf that fhe is 
thoroughly virtuous and wife of herfelf, it is neceffary that 
no danger, however great; no motive, however preffing ; 
and no pretence whatever, fhould be able to make her 
yield. .The moft favourable opportunity, the moft tender 
love, the certainty of fecrecy, the moft perfect efteem and 
confidence in him who makes the attack; in fhort, all 
thefe circumftances put together, muft not be able to ftag- 


ger her refolution. So that, in order to be fatisfied whe- J 


ther a woman be virtuous, in the true fignification of the 
word, we muft fuppofe her to have efcaped all thofe 
dangers united; for it would be nothing . at all for 
her to have refifted, either love, without having an amo- 
rous conftitution ; or the opportunity, without. being 
in love ; or a7 amorous inclination, without the opportunity. 
Her virtue will always be doubtful, as long as it has not 
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teen attacked with all the arms that can poffibly be brought 
againft it at once ; for it may always be objected, that if 
fhe had been of another conftitution, fhe would not have 
fefifted love ; or if a favourable opportunity had offered, 
her virtue would have been forled.” 

‘© At this rate,” anfwered I, ‘¢ there has never been a 
virtuous woman in the world ; and I do not believe there is 
any one to be found, who has combated fo many enemies 
at one time.” -** That may be,” replied fhe; * but do 
you know the reafon of it ? ’Tis becaufe there is no need 
for fo many £0’ overcome us; one alone of thofe enemies is 
fufficient to fucceed.”’ 

I proceeded; ** You alledge then that our virtue does not 
depend upon us, but upon opportunity, and other caufes 
foreign to our will.” 

“Without dotbt,” reptied fhe. ‘“* Let me only afk 
you, are you capable of giving yourfelf a lively or a quiet 
temper? Are you capable of defending yourfelf from a vi- 
olent paflion? Does it depend upon you to difpofe all the 
circumftances of your life in fuch a manner, .as never to 
find yourfelf alone with a lover whom you will have the 
greateft affection for, who wiil know the advantages he has 
over you, and make the beft ufe of them? Ina word, is 
it in your power to hinder his addreffes, even innocent at 
firlt, to produce’ on your fenfes the impreffion which 
they néceffarily ought to make there? Surely no, To ar- 
gue the contrary, would be as much as to fay, that iron 
is capable of refitting the loadftone. And yet you alledge, 
that your virtue is entirely of your own creating; and at- 
tribute to yourfelf the glory of a talent, which you may 
be deprived ofevery moment. The virtue of women, like 
all other good things we enjoy, is the gift of heaven, and 
a favour which heaven might refufe us. Think then how 
unreafonable you are to boaft' of its Confider your in- 
jultice, in treating fo crutlly thofe, who have had the misfor- 
tune of bringing into the world an infuperable inclination 
to love, whom a violent paffion his fubdued, or who have 
been furprifed in thefe unfortunate momen's, when you 
would not have efeaped with more glory then they. 

Allow me tc give you another proot of the juftnefs of 
my ideas; and this fhall be drawn from your own con- 
du&t. Are not you thoroughly perfuaded, that every wo- 
man, who chufes to remain virtuous, cucht to avoid expo- 
fing herfelf to any temptation to. the contrary? ‘That fhe 
Ought to watch herfelf very ftriGily in the leaft trifles, 
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becaufe you are fatisfied that they tend to introduce things 
of greater importance? It is much fafer for you to prevent 
in men the defire of attacking you, by affecting an out- 
ward feverity, than to defend yourfelfagainft their attacks, 
Asa proof of what I fay, do not they breed up young 
mifles under the greateft reftraint poffible in that refpect? 
Nay, they do more: A prudent mother trufts neither to 
the principles of her daughter, nor the fear of difhonour, 
nor the. bad idea fhe gives her of the men, but keeps her 
always in fight; whereby fhe renders it impoffible for her 
to fall into a fnare. And what is the reafon of all thefe pre- 
cautions? Becaufe the mother is afraid of the weaknefs of 
her daughter, if fhe expofes her only for a moment to dan- 
ger. And yet, in fpite of all the obftacles with which fhe 
is furrounded, how often does it happen that love gets the 
better? A girl who is well educated, or, to fpeak more 
properly, who is well guarded, becomes proud of her vire 
tue, becaufe fhe imagines that fhe owes it entirely to her- 
felf ; but it is almoft always a flave which is chained very 
faft, and would have you think yourfelf obliged to him, 
becaufe he does not runaway. And, indeed, in what claf 


do you find thofe girls who are ruined? In that in whichf 


they are not fo rich, or fo happy, as to be conftantly fur- 
rounded with all thofe obftaclcs which have faved you. In 
that, where the men have attacked them more briskly, 
more eagerly, more frequently, and confequently with all 
kinds of advantages. In that, where the impreffions of edu 
cation, example, pride, and the defire of a happy fettlement, 
did not fupport them. - Had your birth been a little lower, 
you might have become fuch a one as the woman you look 
upon with fo much difdain. And in fpite of all the bor 
rowed afliftance which fupports this virtue of which yo 
are fo vain, in a few days, perhaps, you would be mor 
defpicable than fhe, becaufe you have had it more in yout 
power to guard yourfelf againft this misfortune. I do not 
however, defire to deprive you of the merit of your virtus 
in order to hinder you from remaining attached to it, by 
convincing you of your weaknefs. I only want to fqueem 
out of you a little indulgence for thofe, whom a too in 
petuous paffion, or unfortunate circumftances, have plunge 
into a fituation fo mortifying to themfelves. My only if 
‘tention is to make you fenfible, that you ought to be | 
vain of poflefling an advantage, which is not of your o1 
acquiring, and which you may, perhaps, be deprived @ 
to-morrow.” 
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She was going to proceed, but fome body interrupted us, 
Soon after, my own experience made me fenfible, that I 
ought not to entertain fo good an opinion of a great many 
virtues which had been impofed upon me before, begin- 
ning with my own. 

LETTER XLI. 

ss N2: Sir, whatever you may fay of it, I cannot ex- 

cufe that eagernefs with which you defire what 
you call fupreme happinefs. Will you never be convinced, 
that when you are fure of a woman’s heart, it is your in- 
tereft to enjoy her defeat a long while, before it is render~ 
ed compleat ? Shall I never make you fenfible, that of all 
pleafures, the fweets of love muft be ufed with the greateft 
ceconomy? If I was a‘man, and happy enough to have 
melted the heart of fuch a woman as the countefs, with 
what difcretion would I make ufe of the advantages I had 
gained? Through how many gradations would I oblige my- 
felf to pafs fucceffively, and even flowly ! How many plea- 
fures, which are unknown to the men, would I create! 
Like the mifer, I would inceflantly contemplate my trea~- 
fure, put a juft value upon the worth of it, be fenfible that 
it conftituted my whole happinefs, place all my felicity in 
pofleffing it, in confidering it as my own, and to be dif- 
pofed of as I pleafe ; and in the mean time, put on a firm 
refolution never to fpend it. What fatisfaction muft it 
give you, to read in the eyes of an amiable woman the 
power which you have over her; to behold in her moft 
trifling ations a mark of tendernefs, whenever they relate 
to you ; to hear her voice foften, whenever fhe {peaks either 
of you orto you; to enjoy her uneafinefs at the leaft eager- 
nefs you difcover to ferve her, and her confufion on account 
of your moft innocent careffes? Is it poffille there can be 
a more delightful fituation, than that of a lover who is fure 
that he is beloved? And can one be more fo, than in thefe 
very inftances? How muft it charm him, to be expected 
with an earneft impatience! to be received with a tranfport, 
which muft be ftill the more pleafing to him, by the effort 
which is made to prevent his obferving it! She dreffes her- 
felf according to what fhe believes to be his tafte ; and the 
puts on the look, tone and manner which is the moft 
agreeable to him, Formerly fhe dref to pleafe mankind in 
general; but now entirely to pleafe him. It is for him 
mie puts on this egret, this ribband, and this bracelet. He 
is the objeét of all: fhe transforms herfelf in a manner 
to him, and loves him as . were in herfelf, Can any thing 
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in loye be more enchanting, than the refiftance of a woman 
who intreats you not to take the advantage of her weak- 
nefs, and who is willing to owe even her virtue to you? 
In a-word, can there be any thing more bewitching, than 
a voice almoft quite ftifled with emotion ; than thofe re- 
pulfes, which a miftrefs reproaches herfelf for, and the {e+ 
verity of which the endeavours to foften by the pioft ten- 
der Jocks, even before you can complain of her? How 
can you confent to fee fuch an enchantment fo foon finifh- 
ed? Iam not able to conceive how you can do it. In the 
mean time it is certain, that whenever we yield to your 
carefles, all thefe pleafures weaken in proportion to the want 
of refiftauce which you meet with. It wasentirely in your 
power alone to prolong them, and even fo encreafe them, 
by allowing yourfelf time to know and tafte all the fweet- 
nefs of them ; but you are not fatisfied, unlefs the poflefii- 
on be abfolute, eafy and uninterrupted. And after this, 
you are furprized to find indifference, coldnefs and incon- 
ftancy in your heart. . Have not you done all in your power 
to cloy yourfelf with the beloved objeét? I have always 
told you, that love never dies of want, but frequently of 
indigeftion. “Some other. time I will communicate to you 
that paffin I felt for the count de You wi!! then 
be fentible, how a paffion ought to be conduéted, in order 
to render the enjoyment of it.Jafting. You will fee whe- 
ther or not I know the heart, and wherein its truc fe- 
licity confifts. You will learn by my example, that to 
hufband well our paffions, is the only reafonable metaphy- 
fical fyftem in love. Ina word, you will know how little 
you. underftand your true intereft, with regard to your 
prefent conduct with the countefs. But in order to difap- 
point your projects, I intend to vifit her as often as I can, 
You muft not take this amifs, and {till tell me that Jam re- 
tained on both fides; fur Lam firmly perfuaded, that by doing 
this, I fhall aét for the good of both parties concerned.” 

This ingenious love-cafuift has the following paflaze at 
the énd of her 46th letter (to the fame young gentleman) 
which we fhall give, together with her 53d, with which 
we conclude our extracts of this work, 

ss [T do not know, fays fhe, upon my word, how IJ have 
the courage to write fuch long and foolifh letters to you. 
I find a fecret charm in entertaining you, which I fhould 
be' apt to fufpect, if I did not know my heart very well. 
However, | reflect that it is entirely difengaged, and intend 
to beware of you for the fature. For yoy frequently take 


ye 
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it into your head to fay tender things to me, and, perhaps, 
I might take it into, mine to believe you.” 


BE TT Ef R™ GH. 


se I Do affure you I fhall break off all correfpondence 
with you for the future, if you perfift in talking to- 


me after this manner. What demon could put it in your 
head to want to fill up the place of the abjent ? 
How could you tear one to pieces as you did laft evening ? 
I do not know in what manner you entered into your part 5 
but whatever inclination I’ had* to be difpleafed at your 
propofal, I found it was impoffible for me to be angry 
with you. Iam at a‘lofsto find out where all this will 
end. But I am certain; that do what you can, I am de- 
termined not to love you now ; and, which is worfe, I ne- 
ver will: yes, Sir, never! It isa very ftrange affair, that 
you fhould endeavour to perfuade a woman that the is dif- 
trefled, and that fhe ftands in need of comfort, when fhe 
affures you that there is nothing in it, and that fhe has no 
need of any thing. Thisis behaving downright tyranni- 
cally, For God’s fake, reflect a little on the folly of what 
you are‘about. Tell me, would it be decent that I fhould 
take poficffion of my friend’s place? That a woman who 
has ferved you as a Mentor, and has performed the office 
of a mother to you, fhould pretend to that of a miftrefs. 
Wicked man that you are! If you have fo foon quitted a 
woman who is both young and handfome, how could you 
behave to an old maid like me *? Perhaps ‘you try to con- 
quer me, in order to know if love be the fame with me 
in pra€tice, as it is in fpeculation, But you need not put 
yourfelf to the trouble of feducing me on that account; [ 
will fatisfy your curiofity immediately as to that affair. 
You know that it is the common failing of us all, feldom 
to act according to our principles, Weill, this is precifely 
what you would fee in the intrigue which you defire to en- 
gage in with me. All] that I have faid to you upon wo- 
men and love, have not taught you the manner in which 
T would conduct myfelf on that occafion, There isa great 
difference between feeling and thinking, between expreffing 
one’s own fentiments, and judging of thofe of others. You 
would find in me a great many fingularities, which, per- 
haps would difpleafe you. My manner of thinking is quite 
different from that of other women; yau might know them 
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Madamoifelle de Lenclos had admirers when fhe was very old. 
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all without knowing Ninon, And, believe me, all the no- 
velties which you could difcover in me, would not recom- 
pence you for the trouble you would haye to pleafe me, 
You are in the right to heighten the value you put upon 
my conqueft ; you expend too much in hope 3 it is not in 
my power to make you any allowance for it, J advife you 
to continue in a more brilliant lift, The court offers youa 
thoufand handfome women, with whom you run no risk 
of being tired of philofophifing, and being witty, as you are 
with me. In the mean time | mutt tell you, that I fhould 
not have been forry to have feen you to-day. | have been 
perfectly harraffed all this forenoon, with a difpute con- 
cerning the ancients and moderns, It frets me a little 
ftill, and Jam almoft tempted to agree with you, that | 
am not yet far enough upon the decline, to occupy myfelf 
entirely with the ftudy of fcience, and efpecially of the an- 
tients. If you could but reftrain yourfelf, and fay fewer 
foft things to me, I fhould certainly prefer you to any other, 
to come and divert me amid{t fach ferious occupations, 
But you are fo ungovernable, and wicked, that I dare hard- 
ly defire you to come and fup with me to-morrow. lam 
wrong when I fay to morrew ; for it is now two o'clock 
in the morning, and I refle¢t that you will not receive my 
Jetier till noon, and therefore it is this evening that I fhall 
expect you. Will you complain of me now? There is 
a formal affignation for you, But let this franknefs con- 
vince you that I am not afraid of you, and that I fhall be- 
Jieve no more of your love-fpeeches than J think proper, 
You will not be able to impofe upon me in this refpeQ. I 
know the men fo well ft Z. 


ART. v, The Earl of Macclesfield’s Speeth in the 
Houfe of Peers, on Monday the 18th of March 1750: aé 
the fecond reading of the Bill for regulating the Commence- 
ment of the Year. 4:0. 6d. Davis. 








HE curiofity of the public could not have been more 

agreeably entertained, on fuch an og¢cafion as this, 

than by the publication ot the original fpeech of a noble- 

yan, not more diftinguifhed by his high rank, than for the 
extent of his mathematical knowledge. : 

That in one part (fays his lordfhip) of this united 
kingdom, the legal commencement of the year fhould dif- 
fer, by the {pace of near three months, not only from the 
legal commencement of the year in another part of the fame 
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kingdom, but alfo from the general and common ufage 
throughout the whole, is a glaring abfurdity, and the pa~ 
rent of much confufion ahd diforder, 

The correction of the calendar, firft, with regard to the 
civil year, by which the time of the fixed feltivals, and the 
dates of all our tranfactions are determined, is a thing that 
will be attended with the greateft conveniency, to all thofe 
who have any ‘dealings or correfpondence with foreign 
countries ; where the feveral months are reckoned to begin 
eleven days fooner than they do in this kingdom, or in any 
of the places fubje& to the crown of Great Britain, 

For although it muft be acknowledged, that the dates, 
accoidi:.g to one calendar or account, may, without any 
great dificulty, be seduced to thofe of the other, yet it 
muft be a matter of fome trouble, and the lofs of fome 
time, to make fuch reductions ; the number of which will 
confidera ly increafe when dealings are large and extentive. 

Thefe inconveniencies are only owing to a perfeverance 
ina practice which hath, long tince, been acknowledged ta 
be e:roneous, and as fuch, been correéed in almoft all the 
other parts of Europe. | 

His lordfhip ttates, with a deal of perfpicuity, the fource of 

the error in the Fulian calendar,which confifts in the tropi« 
cal year being ftated at 365 days and 6 hours precifely ,where- 
as more accurate obfervations haye difcovered it to be only of 
365 days 5h. 48’ 55”. Therefore the intercalation of one 
day, every fourth year, produces an overplus of more than 
forty four minutes in that time, and one intire day in about 
130 years: confequently, in the ‘fu/ian calendar the equi- 
nexes and folftices anticipate gradually, and happen now, 
by fome days, earlier than they did in fome former diftant 

ears, . 

y At the time of the council of Nice, which was holden in 
the year of our Lord 325, the vernal equinox fell upon the 
21ft of March; and in the year 1582, when pope Gregory 
the Xilf-h publifhed his correétion, it happened then on 
the arth, as it now does on the roth, by adhering ftrilly 
to the ‘fultan account. 

The two objects of the Gregorian corre&tion therein, 
Were, firft, to bring back the vernal equinox on the fame 
day as it happened at the time of the council of Nice, which 
purpofe was anfwered by dropping ten days in the month of 
Oftober 1582. 

Secondly, To prevent the like from happening for the 
future ; which was done by reckoning the grand jubilecs, 
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or centenary years 1700, 1800, 1900, which in the old 
calendar are leap years, to be common years of 365 days; 
and the year 2000, and every fourth centenary to come, 
to be leap years. ‘* By this means, three intercalary days 
being omitted in every four hundred years, the difference 
between that number of civil and aftronomical years, is not 
fo much as two hours, and will not amount to 24 hours, 
or one whole day, in lefs than: 5082 years.” | 

But the folar year being thus rectified, another corre@tion 
neceffary to be made in our calendar, is that of our method 
of finding the time of the moveable feaft of Laffer, and of 
the: places where the golden numbers, which we make ufe 
of for that purpofe, ftand in the calendar. 

The fubftance of what was’ agreed upon, at the council 
of Nice, was, That the feaft of Eaffer thould always be 
celebrated upon the firft fuuday after that fourteenth day of 
the moon (by which they meant the full moon) which 
fhould happen upon, or next after the day of the vernal 
equinox. And fince that equinox then happened upon the 
twenty-firft of March, and it was then thought would for 
ever continue to do fo; it was declared, -for the fake of 
‘perfons unacquainted with. aftronomy, that the twenty-firft 
day of arch fhould be confidered as the day of the vernal 
equinox. 

In order to find the firft, and confequently the fourteenth 
day of the moon, they adapted the metonic cycle of 19 lu- 
nifolar years, confifting of 235 lunations ; the feveral num- 
bers of the cycie, called golden numbers, were prefixed to 
thofe days of the month in the calendar, on which the firft 
days of the moon happened at that time, in the feveral 
yearsito which thofe numbers. correfponded refpedtively in 
the cycle of nineteen years, upon a firm belief, that, in all 
future times, the firft days of the moon would, at the end 
of every nineteen years or complete cycles, happen again 
omithe fame days of the cycle. 

But time, that great difcoverer of truth and falfhood, 
hath fhewn that method to be very erroneous ; ** partly 
upon account of the anticipation of the equinox already {po- 
ken of ; ‘and partly: becaufe the nineteen lunifolar years, of 
which the cycle is compofed, are not exaétly equal to, but 
about one hour and twenty eight minutes lefs than nineteen 
folar years ; making the new moons anticipate, or happen 
earlier than they did by twenty-four hours, or a whole day, 
in about™ 311 years; whereby the golden numbers appear 
yory improperly placed in our calendar,”? . 
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“The reftoring the vernal equinox to the twenty-frlt of 
March, will ferve to remove the firft cau‘e of errors but 
the fecond being a matter of a complicated nature, and very 
un&t for a dilcourfe delivered viva voce, his lordfhip con- 
tents himf-lf with acquainting the Houfe, that laying afide 
the epaéts which pope Gregory the X1IIth had fubitituied 
in the room of the golden numbers, thele laft will be kept 
in ufe, and by the means of the calendar tables and rules 
that are annexed to the bill, will give the time of Zafer 
as exactly. as the epacts will do. 

*.* Another * traé of this nobleman’s is likewife pub- 
lied, entitled, Remarks upon the folar and the lunar years, 
the cycle of 19 years, commonly called the golden number, the 
epaét, and a method of finding the time of Eafter, as it is 
now obferved in moft parts of Kurope. ; 

This is part of a letter from his lordfhip to Martin Falkes, 
Efg; P.R.S. And by that gentleman communicated to 


the fociety, Aday 10th, 1750. Touscytes 





Art. vi. Memsrs of a Man of Pleafure; or the 
Adventures of VERSORAND. Tranflated from the French. 
2 Vols. 12mo. 6s, ‘TT. Ofborne, 


ROM fome advertifements previous to the. publica- 

tion of this work (ig* which there was no: mention 
made of its being a tranflation +) thofe who knew nothin 
of the original, expeéted to find it made up of loofe deferip- 
tions, and obfcene ftories, in imitation of two vols, of this 
furt, which lately appeared under a fimilar title ; bur Verfa- 
rand affords little more of this kind of entertainment than 
what is generally found in the French noveis, &c. moft of 
which but tvo liberally abound with it. ‘This writer has, 
indeed, gone very unpardonable lengths in his defcription of 
the confummations of two or three amorous intrigues ; 
which he fhas painted more loofely than is confiftent with 
that decency, both of language and.fentiment, which every 
one ought inviolably to obferve, who undertakes either the 
inftruction or enrerta:nment of the publick ; but at the fame 
time that we mention this circumitance, it ought | kewife 
to be obferved, that tho’ there is enough of the welupiuous 
in the book, to render it obnoxious to the graver and foberer 
part of mankind ; yet we are perfuaded, however, that it 
does not fufficiently abound with {cenes of debauchery and 

* Price 6d. Quarto. Davis. 
Ji he words, Memoirs of a man of pleafure, are added by the 
racflato;. 
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fenfuality, to catch the paffionr and pence of thofe whofe 
tafle for fuch reading only, may lead them to read, or to 
purchafe, any books at all. So that, in truth, it is not eafy 
to difcover what clafs of readers the author intended to 
pleafe : not the virtuous and delicate, for his book is too li- 
centious for them : not the voluptuary and debauchee, for 
whom it is, upon:the whole, of too moral a caft, as the 
loofe bears no proportion to the fober part of it. 

In fine, this isa range, inconfiftent performance. The 
author has made his hero a rake to-day ; to-morrow a de- 
votce to religion ; then a debauchee again; and, at laft, he 
makes his exit, without leaving us any fixed idea of his cha- 
yaéter at all.—Yet is not this writer deftitute of merit in his 
way. He has vivacity enough, and makes many juft and 
ufeful remarks; for which alone his book would have de- 
ferved to be read, had he not, fo unhappily adapted fome 
parts of it to the levities and loofe tafte of the French na- 
tion. His performance, in fhort, is a romance of the mo- 
dern ftamp > that is ‘to fay, his characters and adventures 
are not brought from beyond the bounds of nature, but are 
fuch as may be met with in real life. His narrative is fre- 
quently animated with fatyrical reflexions on the vices and 
ridicules, as he calls them, of the great, in particular ; but 
he has no talent at humour, (that neceflary ingredient in 
this kind of compofition) and, to do him juftice, he never 
attempts if, 

We hope the sketch, here ftruck out, of the character of 
this work, will prove fatisfattory to our readers, betore 
whom we could not, with any tolerable propriety, have 
Jaid any extract of it, as-the whole is fo unequal in its parts, 
and irregular throughout. aE 





Art. vit. Effays on the Charaéeriftics of the Earl of 
Shatftesbury, By John Brown, 47. 4. 8vo, Pages 406, 
Price §s. 

FTER a careful perufal of the eflays now before us, 
we are at a lofs to fay, which we admire moft, the 
elegance and fpirit wherewith they are written, or the can- 
dour and politenefs of the very ingenious author of them. 

His def gn is to criticife the writings of the celebrated Lord 

Shaftesbury, in the execution of which he has fhewn the 

gentleman and the fcholar in a very eminent degree. He 

feems to take pleafure in beftowing praifes on fuch parts’ of 

his noble author’s work as deferve them, and has, with a 

becoming freedom, animadverted on thofe, which, by all 
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who have read them, without prejudice, muft be allowed to 
be very exceptionable. In the courfe of this work he hats 
with great precifion and perfpicuity, entered into. a difcul- 
fion of feveral very curious and important points and thougla 
many of his readers may not fall in with his fentiments it 
the fecond eflay, yetall of them, we are perfuaded, will be 
highly pleafed with the fpirited and mafterly manner in 
which he treats his fubject. 

The whole work confifts of three eflays; in the firft of 
which he treats of ridicule, confidered as a teft of truth; in 
the fecond, of man’s obligations to virtue, and the neceflity 
of religious principle; and in the third, of revealed religion 
and chriftianity. 

The firft eflay confifts of eleven fe&tions; in the firft of 
which our author obferves, that paffion and prejudice have 
had a greater fhare than reafon, in deciding upon the merits 
of the Charaéferifitcs; many reading them with difpleafure, 
more with admiration, but few with impartial judgment. 
‘<Tis probable, fays he, the truth lies between the two ex- 
tremes of thefe difcordant opinions ; and that the noble wri- 
ter hath mingled beauties and blots, faults and excellencies, 
with a liberal and unfparing hand.” ‘The reft of the feétion 
is a vindication of his author’s zeal for freedom ; . he clofes 
it in the following manner. 

‘© Tt will ever (fays he) be our trueft praife therefore, to 
join the noble apologift in his encomiums on freedom; the 
only permanent bafis on which religion or virtue can be ef- 
tablifhed. Nor can we lefs approve his frequent recommen- 
dations of politene/s, chearfulne/s and goodshumour, in the 
profecution of our molt important enquiries. The morofe, 
contemptous, and furly fpecies of compofition is generally 
an appendage to bigotry, as appears in inftances innumera- 
ble, both amongft the miftaken friends and enemies of re- 
ligion. On the contrary, the amiable qualities of chearful- 
nefs and good-humour, caft a kind of fun-fhine over acom- 
pofition, and naturally engage us in favour of the writer. 
They refemble that gentle {mile that often lights up the hu- 
man countenance, the never-failing indication of a humane 
temper. How naturally then muft we be difpofed to liften; 
how open our minds to receive conviction, when we per- 
ceive our opponent's intention is benevolent ; when we per- 
ceive that his aim is not viffory, but information: That he 
means not to infult, but to infirwé? us | 

“© So far, out of an unfeigned regard to truth, it fhould 
be my boaft to take party with the noble writer: On the 
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fame principle it will now be neceflary to depart from hint. 
For not content with eftablifhing the free exercife of reafo’; 
and the way of chearfulnefs, in treating the fubjects of re- 
ligion and morals, he revolts from the principle on which 
the rational advocates for religion were willing to have joined 
him, and appeals to a new teft; the te? of ridtcule. This, 
in his two firft treatifesy he attemp’s to ettablifh as a furer 
method of conviction; and sat ridicule, which had hither 
to been emploved in difgracing known falfebood, he informs 
us, may be fuccefsfully applied to the imveffigation of un- 
known truth. 

“© He hath gained a numerous train of followers in this 
new vpinion.: It may be therefore neceflary to examine ite 
foundations.” 

In the fecond fe&tion he obferves, that his noble author 
has treated the prefent queftion with very little precifion, 
but has indulged the gaiety of fpirit; the freedom of wit and 
humour fo far, that a reader, who feeks ituformation rather 
than amufemen:, is often at a lofs to know where his argu- 
ment, or even his opinion lies. 6 This, fays hes mo doubr, 
was in part owing toa generous abhorrence of pedantry; 
which he takes all occafions of expofing to contempr. Yet 
a better reafon may-poffibly be alledged: for in recom- 
mending and enforcing the u/e of ridicule, what could be 
more natural and proper than the power of ridicule itfelf ? 
To draw a ftriking picture of demure foily and folemn im- 
pofture, was a mafter-piece of prudence; but to have ars 
gued ferioufly, would have deftroyed his argument: it would 
have been a tacit confeflion, that there is a deeper founda~ 
tion, on which ridicule itfelf muft reft. He muft therefore 
have overturned, even while he intended to eftablifh this new 
pillar and ground of truth. 

“¢ Tt muft be confefled, that in the condué& of the lite. 
rary warfare, they who depend on the regularity and force 
of arguments, have but a forry chance againft thefe nimble 
adventurers in the /allies of wit and ridicule; thefe Hu/ffars 
in difputation, who confide more in their agility than 
ftrength or difcipline ; and by fudden evs/utions and timely 
feulking, can do great mifchiefs, without receiving any. Il 
qualified, indeed, is the Saturnine complexion of the dry 
reajoner, to cope with this mercurial {pirit of modern wit. 
The tormalift is under a double difficulty ; not only to 
conquer his enemy, but to find him. Though it muft be 
owned, the fearch is a harder tafk than the victory ; and more 
mortifying, as it ends in fhewing ys that this redaubted 
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fisure of ridicule, armed at all points like reafon, is no 
other than an airy phantom, tricked up by the goddefs of 
folly, to confound formal wifdom ; as that other in the poet, 
to miflead his hero : 


Tum Dea nube cava tenvem fine viribus umbram 


In faciem nea, &c. VirG. Fined. 10. v..636. 


<¢ Since, therefore, the noble writer declines treating this 
fubject in the way of clofe argument, we muft take our 
chance with him upon the terms he hath been pleafed to 
prefcribe. We mutt be content to go a gleaning for his opi- 
nions, and pick them up as they lie thinly f{cattered through 
a wide extent of pages.” 

In the beginning of the third feCtion he takes occafion 
briefly to fhew the refpective provinces of the different 
powers of fenfe, imagination, memory and reafon, which 
the Author of our nature hath implanted in us, to be the in- 
lets, prefervers, and improvets of knowledge. This he 
does, in order to point out the dependance of imagination 
and paffion on the fuperior and leading faculty of reafon, 
upon which dependance he thinks the whole weight of this 
queftion, concerning the application and ufe of ridicule 
depends. | 

In the fubfequent part of the fection he proceeds to af- 
certain the nature, limits, and ends of the different kinds 
of literary compofi:ion, in order to difcover to which of 
them the way of ridicule is to be referred, and determine 
how far it may, or may not, with-propriety be regarded as 
a teft of truth, There is no fpecies of writing, excepting 
only that of mere narration, but what, he thinks, will fail 
under the denomination of poetry, eloquence, or argument. 
‘© The firlt, fays he, lays: hold of the imagination ; the 
fecond, through the imagination, feizes the paffions; the 
laft addrefles itfelf to the reafon of mankind. The im- 
mediate, ¢f/ential end therefore of poetry is to pleafe, of 
eloquence to perfuade, of argument to infrud. To this 
end, the poet dwells on fuch images as are beautiful; the 

orator felects every circumftance that is affeéting ; the phi- 
lofopher only admits what is rue. But as all thefe, in 
their feveral kinds of writing, addrefs themfelves to MAN, 
who 1s compounded of imagination, pajfion, and reafon; fo 
they feldom confine themfelves to their refpective provinces, 
but lay hold of each ether’s art, the more effeftually to gain 
admiffion and fuccef; to theirown. Yet till, the mafters 
| pci ae 
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in thefe various kinds of compofition, know how to keep 

their feveral boundaries difin@; not to make unwarranta- 
ble‘inroads into each others provinces, nor remove thofe lines 
which nature hath prefcribed; but fo to limit their excurfi« 
ons, that the intelligent may always know what is defigned, 
a Poem, an Oration, or an Argument. 

«Thus the judicious poet, though his immediate and 
univerfal aim is beautiful imitation, yet, in order to become 
more pleafing, endeavours often to be intere/fing, always to 
be rational. His application being made to man, fhould he 
let loofe imagination to its random flights, he muft fhock 
the reafon of every penetrating obferver, Hence appears 
the neceffity of cultivating that maxim in poetical compofi- 
tion, which the two beft of French critics, Boileau and 
Bouhour, have fo much infifted on; that all poetical beauty 
muft be founded in truth. Pecaufe in the unlimited excurs 
fions of fancy, though one faculty fhould approve, yet 
another is difgufted : ‘Though imagination acgute/ce in falfe 
beauty, reafon will rejeé? it with difdain. Thus, although 
the primary and effential end of poetry is to pleafe by imi- 
tation; yet as it is addreffed to man, inffrudtion makes a 
neceflary, though an adventitious part of its charaéter.”’ 

Here our author takes occafion to confider a little the 
nature and comparative excellence of the various kinds of 
poetry, and gives the preference to the Epic. He obferves 
that what has been faid by feveral writers, concerning the 
fuperior dignity of the ¢ragic {pecies, feems to be founded 
ona miftaken interpretation of 4riffotle, whofe fuppofed 
authority on this fubject hath generally pafled unqueftioned. 
«© But whoever, fays he, fhall thoroughly examine the fen- 
timents of the grand mafter, will find he only meant to 
aflert, that the mode of imitation in tragedy is more forcible, 
and therefore fuperior to that of the Epic kind; becaufe in 
the /af’, the action is only told, in the former, it is vi/ibly 
reprefented. ‘This ig the truth. But if we confider, not 
the mode of imitation, but the /wbjeé?, imitated; if we con- 
fider the comparative greatne/s. of the aétion which thefe 
two kinds of poetry can comprehend ; and the moral ends 
of inftruétion, no lefs than the variety and beauty of defcrip- 
tion, which conftitutes the very eflence of poetry; we fhall 
find the Epic greatly fuperior, on account of the extent and 
importance of thofe aéfions, and the variety of charafers 
which it is capable of involving. Thus for inftance, fuch 
an action as the death of Oedipus or Cato may be more per- 
fectly imitated (becaufe vi/ibly reprefented) in tragedy thant 
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jn the epos; but a much greater and more extenfive aétion, 
fuch as the e/fablifhment of an empire, with all its fubordinate 
epifodes, religious, political, and moral, cannot be com- 
prehended or exhibited in tragedy, while yet, they may be 
perfectly defcribed in the epopée.” 
The queftion concerning ridicule turning chiefly on the 
roper fubordination of eloquence, our author proceeds to 
confider this kind of compofition in a more particular man- 
ner. He obferves, that eloquence is no other than a fpecies 
of poetry applied to the particular end of perfuafion ; and 
that it gains this end by offering afparent truth to the ima» 
ination, as argument gains its proper end of conviction 
Ey offering rea/ truth to the underftanding. ‘* Here then, 
fays he, we perceive, that the confequences of eloquencey 
with regard to {peculative inffruction and inquiry, are of a 
very different nature from thofe which relate to morals and 
aélion. To inftruétion or inquiry, every fpecies of elo- 
guence muft for ever be an enemy: for though it may lead 
the mind to acquiefce in a juft opinion, yet it leads it to 
acquiefce upon 2 falfe foundation ; it puts the hearer or rea 
der in the fpeaker or writer’s power: and though he be fo 
honeft as to lead him in the path of truth, yet ftill he leads 
“¢ But if we regatd what is of more importance to man 
than mere f{peculative truth, I mean the praéical ends of 
human life and moral aétion; then eloquence affumes a 
higher nature: nor is there, in this practical fenfe, any 
neceffary connexion between moving the paffions, and mi/- 
leading the judment. For though the ends of truth and 
aden are then effentially. different when the orator 
rikes the imagination with fititious images, in which cafe 
falfehood becomes apparent truth, and eloquence the inftru- 
ment of deceit ; yet the ends df perfuafion and conviction, 
Opinion and knowledge concur; when fuch impreffions are 
made on the imagination and paffions, as confift with the 
dictates of right reafon. In this cafe, eloquence comes in 
to the aid of argument, and impreffes the truths which logic 
teaches, in a warmer and more eftcGtual manner. It paints 
real good and evil in all the zlowing colours of imaginati- 
On, and thus inflames the heart with double ardor to em- 
brace the one and rejeét the other. 
_ ** Nay, fo far is eloquence from ‘being the univerfal ina 
firument of practical deceit, that on the contrary, it fhould 
feem, the moral is more natural than the immoral applica- 
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tion-of it. Becaufe, e’re the difhoneft application can take 
place, circumftances muft be wrefted, and mifreprefentati- 
ons impofed on the fancy, in oppofition to truth and rea- 
fon: whereas in the proper application, nothing further is 
neceflary, than to draw out and imprefs thofe images and 
analogies of things which really exift in nature, | 

‘¢ Tt may be further obferved, that as eloquence is of a 
vague, unfteady nature, merely relative to the imaginations 
and paffions of minkind, fo there muft be feveral orders or 
degrees of it, fubordinate to each other in dignity, yet each 
perfect in their kind. "The common end of each is perfua- 
fion; the means are different according to the various capa- 
cities, fancies, and affections of thofe whom the artift at- 
tempts to perfuade. ‘The pathetic orator, who throws a 
congregation of enthufiafis into tears and groanings, would 
raife affections of a very different nature, fhould he attempt 
to profelyte an Englifh Parliament: As on the other hand, 
the fineft fpeaker that ever commanded the houfe, would in 
Vain point the thunder of his eloquence on a Quaker- 
meeting.—— 
_. © Now among thefe feveral kinds of eloquence, juftnefs 
of thought and expreffion, ftriking figures, argument 
adorned with, every pathetic grace, are the eharacters of 
the highef?: .Sophiftry and buffoonry, ambiguous and dif- 
honeft hints, coarfe language, falfe and indecent images, 
are the characters of the /owe/?. Between thefe two ex- 
tremes, there lies a variety of intermediate kinds, each af- 
cending towards the higheft, in proportion as they abound 
with its proper charaéters. For as the imagination and paf- 
fions are then moft refined and juft, when they bear to the 
fame point with reafon; fo that fpecies of eloquence is 
the nobleft which tends to conduét them thither. On this 
principle, and on this alone, we may with propriety and 
precifion determine the comparative excellence and dignity 
of thofe who afpire to the palm of eloquence. On this 
principle it feems to be, that a fevere, but able judge, pre- 
fers Dema/thenes to Tully ; and on this principle, he deferves 
the preference. 
_ © Thus we are at length arrived at the point where elo- 
quence and argument, perfuafion and conviction unite ; 
where the orator’s art becomes fubfervient to the interefts 
of -truth, and only labours to adorn and recommend her.” © 

Our author proceeds next to the third fpecies of compo- 
fition, that of argument’, which applying folely to the rea- 
fon. of man, and tothe proof or inveftigation of truth ; 
and 
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find being of a more fimple and uncompounded nature in 
its principles, he does not think it neceflary to explain par- 
ticularly. . He clofes the fection in the following manner. 

“© Yet on this occafions fays he, it may be proper to 
remark, that the rational faculty in man cannot be com- 
prehenfive or perfect in its operations, without a union with 
a ftrong imagination. And this, not only in the arts of 
poetry or eloquence, but in the fevereft inve/tigations of 
truth. For reafon alone cannot fearch out new ideas, but 
only compare and diftinguifh thofe. which fenfe and imagi~ 
nation prefent to her, and the fenfes being of fmall extent, 
imagination is therefore the great univerfal inftrument of 
human knowledge, and human aétion. Without the aids 
of imagination, therefore, reafon works in a contracted 
fphere; being deftitute of materials, unable to make the 
neceflary excurfions into the immenfity of nature; and 
wanting that power which alone can range through the 
whole extent of created being, and bring home all the pof- 
fible and apparent analogies of things, fetting them before 
her difcerning eye, and fubmitting’ them to her fovereign 
approbation or diflike.. From this noble union arifes that 
boundle/s penetration, which fo far furpafleth mere judgment : 
and which,, according as it is exerted in poetry, eloquetce, 
philofophy, morals, or religion, ftrikes into the various and 
untrodden paths of nature and truth; forms the diftin- 
guifhed names of Homer, Shakefpear, Milton, Demofthenes, 
Tully, <Ariftotle, Bacon, Locke, Bayle, Pafcal,* Newton, 
Hooker, Berkley, Warburton, giving that effential fuperiori- 
ty and preheminence, which hath ever been, firft the envy, 
and then the admiration of mankind. 

‘¢ ‘Thus, as it appeared above, how neceflary the reftraints 
of reafon are, to the perfection of works of imagination 5 
fo here it is evident, that a full union of imagination is nea 
ceflary to the perfect operations of reafon. Taken finglys 
they are each defective; when their powers are joined, they 
conftitute true genius. 

“* But, however requifite the force of imagination may 
be, to the perfe€tion of reafon, and the production of true 
genius, yet ftill reafon remains the fuperior and correétive 
power: Therefore every reprefentation of poetry or elo- 
quence, which only apply to the fancy and affections, muft 
finally be examined and decided upon, muft be tried, re 
OS a ee as the rea/oning faculty hall determine. 

** And thus rea/on ; is ths deteé? , 
the tof of truth.” fon alone is the detector of falfebood, and 
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In the fourth fection our author fhews that ridicule is no 
other than a fpecies of eloquence: His definition of it is, 
«¢ that fpecies of writing which excites contempt, with 
Jaughter.””. He obferves more particularly, that as eloquence 
in general is but the application of poetry to the end of 
perfuafion, -fo ridicule in particular is no more than the ap. | 
plication of that particular fpecies of poetry called wit, to 
the fame end of perfuation. 

“¢ Now, fays he, that contempt which certain objeds 
raife in the mind, is a particular mode of paffion. The 
objects of this paffion are apparent falfehood, incongruity, 
impropriety or turpitude of certain kinds. But as the objed | 
of every excited paffion muft be examined by reafon e’re we 
can determine whether it be proper or improper, real or fic- 
titious ; fo every object that excites contempt mutt fall un- 
der this general rule. Thus, before it can be determined, 
whether our contempt be ju/f, reafon alone mutt examin 
circumftances, feparate ideas, diftinguifh truth from its ap- | 

rances, decide upon, reftrain and correét the pa/ffion.” 

He clofes this fection with a few obfervations relating to 
ridicule in particular, fimilar to thofe which were made in 
the preceding fection upon eloguence in general. 

“¢ As firft, fays he, ridicule muft render every propofition | 
it fupports apparently true, e’re it can be received and ac- | 
quiefced in. Thus every opinion which ridicule inftils, | 
tho’ it be the pure refult of certain images impreffed on the | 
imagination, by which the paflion of contempt is excited, 
is always regarded as the conviction of reafon, and received | 

by the mind as truth. And thus by offering apparent truth, | 
ridicule gains its end of perfuafion. ; 

‘* Again, it may be obferved, that the confequences of | 
ridicule with regard to /peculative inftru€tion or enquiry, | 
are of a very different nature from thofe which relate to mo- 
rals and action. To the firft it muft ever be an enemy, but | 
to the latter it may be an enemy or friend according as it| 
is fairly or difhoneftly applied. It comes in to the aid of 
argument, when its impreffions on the imagination and paf- 
fions are confiftent with the real nature of things: when 
it ftrikes the fancy and affeétions with fictitious images; it 
becomes the inftrument of deceit. 

6 Thus ridicule may befriend either truth or falfehood: 
And as it is morally or immorally applied, may illuftrate 
the one, or difguife the other. Yet it fhould feem, thal 
the. moral: is more natural than’ the immoral application off 
sidicule; 
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ridicule, in as much as truth is more congenial to the mind 
than falfehood, and fo, the real more eafily made apparent 
than the fiéitious images of things. 

‘¢ Ridicule, theretore, being of a vague, unfteady na- 
ture, merely relative to the imaginations and paffions of 
mankind, there muft. be feveral orders or degrees of it, 
fuited to the fancies and capacities of thofe whom the artift 
attempts to influence. Among the feveral ‘kinds of ridi- 
cule, juftnefs of thought and expreflion, adorned with 
ftriking figures, is the highef?: coarfe language, buffoonry, 
falfe and indecent images, are the characters of the lowe/?. 

For as the imagination and paffions are then moft refined 
and juft, when they bear to the fame point with reafon ; 
fo that fpecies of ridicule is moft genuine which tends to 
conduct them thither. 

‘© But, however ridicule may impre/s the idea of appa- 
rent turpitude or falfehood on the imagination ; yet ftill rea- 
fon remains the fuperior and corrective power. ‘Therefore 
every reprefentation of ridicule, which only applies to the 
fancy and affecticns, mnft - finally be examined and decided 
upon, muft be tried, rejected, or recetved, as the reafoning 


faculty fhall determine. 


«* And thus ridicule can never be a detector of falfehood, 
or a teff of truth.” 

In the fifth fe&tion, our author confirms what he had ad- 
vanced relating to this fubje€t in the preceding ones, by an 
appeal to faét: As it is but a fhort one, and very entertaine 
ing, we fhall take the liberty to lay it before our readers in 
the author’s own words, 

‘¢ In further confirmation of thefe truths, fays he, the di- 
rect proofs of which may pofhibly lie fomewhat remote from 
common apprehenfion, let us appeal to experience; to the 
general fenfe and practice of mankind. And here we fhall 
find, that contempt and ridicule are always founded on 
preconceived opinion, whatever be the foundation of it, 
whether reafon or imagination, truth or falfehood, 

“* For in fact, do not we fee every different party and 
affociation of men defpifing and deriding each other ac- 
cording to their various manner of thought, fpecch and ac- 
tion? Does not the courtier deride the foxhunter, and the 
foxhunter the courtier? What is more ridiculous to a beau, 
than a philofopher ; toa philofopher than a beau? Drunkards 
are the jeft of fober men, and fober men of drunkards. 
Phyficians, lawyers, foldiers, priefts, and free-thinkers, 
are the ftanding fubjeéts of ridicule to one another. Wif- 
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dom and folly, the virtuous and the vile, the learned and 
ignorant, the temperate and debauched, all give and return 
the jeft. According to the various impreffions of fancy and 
affection, the afpects of things are varied ; and confequently 
the fame object, feen under thefe different lights and atti- 
tudes, muft in one mind produce approbation, in another 
contempt, 

ss Jf we examine the conduét of political bodies or reli. 
gious feéts, we fhall find it of a fimilar nature. Each of 
thefe rally every other, according to the prejudices they 
have imbibed in favour of their own fy ftem. 

‘s How contemptible and ridiculous are the European 
forms of government, in the eyes of an Afatic? And do 
not we on this fide the He/le/pont repay them in their own 
kind? Are wea whit more united among ourfelves in our 
ideas of the ridiculous, when applied to modes of empire? 
What is more contemptible to an Englifhman, than that 
flavifh fubmiffion to arbitrary will and Jawlefs power, which 
prevails almoft univerfally on the continent? And they are 
little acquainted with the ftate of affairs abroad, who know 
not, that within the precinéts of tyranny, Englifh freedom 
is one of the commoneft topics of raillery and ridicule, 
Every man’s judging for himfelf, is the fubje& of the 
Frenchman’s drollery : one man’s judging for ail is the fub- 
ject of ours. The cafe is parallel with regard to religious 
tenets, where people are at liberty to fpeak their thoughts. 
Is there any fpecies of inveClive which the church of Rome 
hath not exercifed on all who have diflented from its mea- 
fures? And have not the divines of the reformed churches 
been as arrant dro/es, in vindication of their refpective fyf- 
tems? What ribaldry and coarfe banter hath been thrown 
(nay rather, what hath mot been thrown) by the Free- thinkers, 
on religion and chriffianity? And how bafely have fome of 
our divines proftituted their pens in former days, by def- 
cending to the fame dirty level. Even the fournefs of pu- 
ritanifm, nay, the fullennefs of Quakeri/m have fometimes 
relaxed and yielded themfelves up to the love of joking: 
and fly hints, in demure phrafe and fober countenance, 
have as plainly fpoken their contempt of thofe they pitied, 
as the loud laughter and grimace of wordly men, the dif- 
dain of thofe they profefs to hate. 

** But what need we wonder that a difference of opinion 
in fuch weighty affairs as thofe of government and religion 
fhould infpire a mutual contempt, when we fee that any 
confiderable variation of manners in the moft ordinary cir- 
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cumftances of life has the fame effe& ? The cuftoms of an- 
tient times have been held fo ridiculous by many moderns, 
that honeft Homer hath: been branded as a dunce, anly be- 
caufe he hath recorded them, What raillery hath been 
thrown on the venerable bard, as well as the five he def- 
cribes, only becaufe. he hath told us, that Patroclus acted 
in the capacity of cook for himfelf and his friend Achilles 5 
and that the princefs Nauficaa, followed by all her maids, 
went down to wafh the king’s and queen’s cloaths along 
with her own? Rebecca and her bifforian have fallen under 
the fame ignorant cenfure, becaufe fhe went down ¢o draw 
water: and fo have the daughters of Augu/ffus, for {pin- 
ning their father’s cloaths, when he was mafter of the 
world. Thus the undebauched fimplicity of antient times, 
becomes the jeft of modern luxury aud folly. From the 
fame principle, any new mode of fpeech or action, feen in 
our own times, appears ridiculous to thofe who give way to 
the fallies of uninformed contempt and laughter. What 
fuperior airs of mirth and gaiety may be feen in a club of 
citizens, pafling judgment on the Scotch, the Weftern, or 
any other remote provincial diale& ? While at the other end 
of the town, the ftream of ridicule runs as ftrong on the 
manners and dialect of the Exchange. The leaft unufual 
circumftance of habit, beyond what the fafhion prefcribes, 

is by turns fo fenfibly ridiculous, that one half of the ex- 

pence of drefs feems to confift in accommodating it to the 
dictates and caprice of the current opinion. And it is a 

jeft complaint of the greateft tragic poet of the age, that 

this indulged fpirit of ridicule is a fundamental obftruction 

to the improvement of the French theatre. We dare not, 

fays he, hazard any thing new upon the ftage, in the pre- 

fence of a people whofe conftant praétice is, to ridicule every 

thing that is not fafhionable, 

‘** Neither is the tafte of mankind lefs capricious with 
regard to the methods of ridicule, than the objeéts of it. 
How many /ayings and repartees are recorded from antiquity 
as the quinteflence of railiery, which among us only raife a 
laugh, becaufe they are infipid? Tu ry himfelf often at- 
tempts in vain to extort a {mile from his modern reader. 
Even the Sales Plautini have in great meafure loft their 
poignancy. ‘There is a certain mode of ridicule peculiar to 
every age and country. What a curious contraft to each 
other are an Italian and a Dutch buffoon? And I fuppofe 
the raillery of a French and Ruffian drole are as different as 
the nimble pranks of a monkey from the rude gambols of a 
bear. Even the fame country hath numerous fubdivifiors 
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and under: /pectes of ridicule, What is high humour at Wap 
ping, iv reected as naufeous in.the city. W hatis delicate rails 
lery in the city, g'aws coarfe and intolerableas you approach St, 

ames’s. And many a well meant joke, that pafles un- 
heeded*in all thefe various diftricts, would fet an innocent 
country village in an uproar of jaughter, 

“ This fubdje& might be much enlarged on: for the 
modes ahd objeéts of ridicule are as indefinite as the imagin- 
ed combinations of things. But from thefe examples, 
drawn from the conduct of particulars, it appears no lefs 
than from the general nature and faculties of man, that ri+ 
dicule hath no other fource than imagination, paflion, preé- 
judice, and preconceived opinion ; and therefore can never 
be the deteétor of falfehood, or teft of truth,” 

In the fubfequent fections of this eflay, our author ex- 
amines what the noble writer hath advanced in fupport of 
his new method of inveft gation; as likewife what hath 
been faid on the fame fubjeét, by the author of the plea- 
firs of imagination. But from what hath been already 
frid. it will be needlefs to trouole our readers with any 


further extra€ts from this eflay, which concludes thus: » 


¢* Upon the wiole, this new defign of difcovering truth 
by the vague and unfleady light of ridicule, puts one 
in mind of the honett /ri/hman, who applied his candle 
to the /un-dial, in order to fee how the night went.” 

In the fecond effay our author treats of man’s obligati- 
Ons to virtue, and the neceffity of religious principle. Af- 
ter a fhort introduction, he obferves, in the fecond fection, 
that among all the queftions which have exercifed the 
learned, this concerning the obligations of man to virtue hath 
given rife to the greateft profufion of loofe talk and ambi- 
euous expreffion. That much has been faid, and various 
have been the opinions concerning it, but that little has been 
advanced in any definitive manner, on the previous and 
fundamental queftion, What makes virtue to be what it is ? 
In the fubfequent part of this fection he proceeds to examine 
the three definitions of virtue, which Lord SHAFTESBURY, 
Dr. Crarke, and Mr, Woxaston have given us, and 
endeavours to fhew that they are all equally defective; becaufe 
they do not give us any more particular or determinate 
ideas, than what we have from that /ingle word, which 
with fo much fruitlefs labour they have attempted ta 
define. , 

He introduces the third fe€tion, wherein he treats of the 
real nature of virtue, with obferving, that thoughi the deau- 
ty, fitne/s, truth, or virtue, of all thofe ations which we 
term 
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term morally good, feem at firft view to refide in the feveral 


aGtions, in an original and independent matiner; yet, ona 
nearer {crutiny we fhall find, that, properly fpeaking, their 
nature arifech from their ends and confequences; that as thefe 
vary, the nature of the feveral a€tions varies with them; 
that from thefe alone, actions gai their /plendor, are deno- 
minated mrally good, and give us the ideas of beauty, fitne/s, 
truth, or virtue. 

According to our author, the production of buman happi- 
nes is the great univerfal fountain, whence our actions de- 
rive their moral beauty. This opinion he endeavours to fup- 
port, in fome meafure, by what the writers he oppofes have 
advanced on the fubject. ‘¢ For fuch, fays he, is the force 
and energy of truth, that while they are attempting to in- 
volye her in a cloud of metaphyfics, fhe breaks through 
the myftic veil they had prepared and woven for her with 
fo much art, and diffufeth a ftream of genuine luftre, which 
the meft obdurate prejudice can only withftand by winking 
hard.’’ 

He obferves, that, though the abovementioned writers 
every where endeavour to fix an original, independent, mo- 
ral beauty, fitnefs, or truth of action, to which every thing 
is to be rferred, yet when they come to an ennumeration 
of thofe particular a&tions, which may be called morally 
beautiful, fit, or true, they always fingle out fuch as have 
a dire&t and neceflary tendency to the happine/s of mankind. 

But that happinefs is the laft criterion or teft, to which 
the moral beauty, truth or rectitude of our affections is to 
be referred, he thinks d:monffrable from the two following 
circumftances ; Firft, thofe very affections and aétions, 
which, in the ordinary courfe of things, are approved as 
Virtuous, do change their nature, and become vicious in the 
firicteft fenfe, when they,contradi& this fundamental law, 
of the greateft public happinefs, Secondly, actions, which 
are in their own nature, moft fhocking to every humane 
affe€tion, lofe at once their moral deformity, wherf they 
become fubfervient to the general welfare ; and aflume both 
the name and the nature of virtue. - He clofes this feétion 
with what he calls a juft and adequate definition of virtue, 
viz. the conformity of our affections with the public good, 
or the voluntary produ@tion of the greateft happinefs. 

In the fourth fe@tion, our author confiders the objection 
urged by Dr. Mandeville againft the permanent reality of 
virtue and vice, which,’ he fays, has taken its rife from me- 
taphy ical refinements concerning the nature of virtue, and 
particularly from the noble writer’s imaginary fcheme of 
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abfolute, irrelative beauty. In the fifth fection, he enters 
into an examination and analyfis of the Fable of the Bees, 
where the author endeavours to prove, that private vices are 
public benefits, He obferves, that the firft notable cir- 
cumftance in this formidable affertion of Dr. Mandeville, 
is its utter inconfiftency with all that he hath advanced, in 
order to.deftroy the reality of vice and virtue. ‘* For if 
indeed, fays he, thefe be mere names, the creatures of fancy 
and opinion, how can they be atiended with any uniform 
effects? How can they be either public benefits, or public 
evils ? If on the contrary, they really produce certain 
uniform effeéts, as he hath attempted to prove, how ean 
they be mere mon-entities, ‘the creatures of fancy and opini- 
on? Here lies a grofs and palpable incoherence: take which 
of his two theories you pleafe, the other abfolutely deftroys 
it. If vice be a public benefit, it muft be a permanent 
reality; if it is not a permanent reality, it cannot bea 
public benefit.” 

Having examined the foundations on which fo ftrange an 
hypothefis is built, our author proceeds in the fixth fe&tion to 
confider, upon what foundations mankind are obliged to the 
practice of virtue. ‘* And here, fays he, we fhall find ano- 
ther meiaphyfical cloud refting upon this path, in itfelf plain 
and eafy to all mankind. For the very notion of obligation ts 
virtue hath been as much confounded by moral writers, as the 
idea of virtue itfelf. And here we might travel through ano- 
ther fyftem of Logomachies; while one afferts, that we are 
obliged to love and purfue virtue, becaute fhe is beautiful; 
another, becaufe virtue is good ; another, becaufe virtue is 
good in itfelf; a fourth, becaufe virtue is truth; a fifth, be- 
caufe it 1s agreeable to nature; a fixth, becaufe it is agreeable 
to the relations of things.” 

Having already fhewn, that the efence of virtue confifts 
in a conformity of our affe&tions and actions with the great- 
eft public happine/s, he now endeavours to make it appears 
that the only rea/on or mative, by which individuals can 
poffibly be induced or obliged to the praétice of virtue, muft 
be the feeling immediate, or the profpec? of future private 
bappine/s. Before he proceeds to the dire& proof of this, 
he takes occafion to obferve, that the expreffions of felfi/hne/s 
and difintercftednefs have been ufed in a very Loofe and inde 
terminate manner. ‘* In one fenfe, fays he, a motive is 
called difinterefted, when it confifts in a pure benevolent af- 
fection, or a regard to the moral fenfe. In another, no mo- 
tive is difinterefted : for even in acting according to thefe 
impulfes of benevolence and confcience, we gratify an in- 
clination, 
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Zlination, and a& upon the principle or immediate feeling of 
private bappine/s. “Thus when we fay, we love virtue for 
virtue’s fake; it is only implied, that we find immediate 
happinefs from the love and practice of virtue, without re- 
gard to external or future confequences.”” He farther ob- 
ferves, that the introduction of metaphorical expreflions in- 
ftead of ptoper ones, hath been another fource of mutual 
mifapprehenfion on this fubjeét, nothing being fo common 
among the writers of morality, as the harmony, the pro- 
portion, the beauty of virtue ; infomuch, that an unexpe- 
tienced perfon, who fhould read their encomiums, “would 
naturally fallinto the miftake of him, who afked the’ phi- 
lofopher, Whether the virtues were not living creatures ? 
s* Now, fays he, this figurative manner, fo effentially in- 
terwoven into philofophical difquifition, hath been the oc- 
calion of great error. It tends to miflead us both with re- 
gard to the nature of virtue, and our obligations to the 
practice of it. For firft, it induceth a perfuafion, that 
virtue is excellent, without regard to any of its confequences : 
and feconly, that he muft either want eyes, or common 
difcernment, who doth not at firft fight. fall in love with 
this matchle/s lady.” , 

He now proceeds to prove, that nothing can determine us 
to action, but either the feeling or profpeét of pleafure or 
pain, happinefs or mifery. ‘* It is evident, fays he, even 
to demonftration, that no affedtion can, in the ftriét fenfe, 
be more or lefs /elfifh or difinterefted than another ; becaufe, 
whatever be its object, the affedtion itfelf is ftill no other 
than a mode either of pleafure or of pain; and is therefore 
equally to be referred to the mind or feeling of the patient, 
whatever be its external occafion. — Again, that the pleafures 
arifing from benevolence, and the moral fenfe, are ftrictly 
felfifo, in this fenfe of the word, like every other enjoy- 
ment, feems evident from fome parallel conceffions of the 
noble writer. For thefe feemingly difinterefted pleafures, 
he perpetuaily fets on a level with the perceptions of natural 
beauty, order, harmony, and proportion. Thefe laft are, 
by al!, acknowledged to be of the felfith kind; therefore 
the other are fo too; being only a higher order of the fame, 
and exprefly called fo by the noble writer. 

The reafons why the great univerfal principle of private 
happinefs hath not been fo clearly feen in the benevolent, as 
in the /elf-paffions, feem to be thefe. Firft, ambiguous ex- 
preflions, fuch as have been remarked above. Secondly, 
perhaps fome degree of pride, and afte@tation of merit; be- 
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caufe merit feems to appear in what is called difntercft. 
Thirdly, and perhaps principally, becaufe in the exercife of 
the benevolent paffions, the happinefs is eflentially concomi- 
tant with the paffion itfelf ; and therefore is not eafily fepa- 
rated from it by the imagination, {fo as to be confidered asa 
diflinét end. Whereas in the paffions called /e/fi/fh, the hap- 
pinefs fought after is often unattainable, and therefore eafily 
and neceflarily diftinguifhed by the imagination as a pofttive 
end. This circumftance of union, however, as is judici- 
oufly remarked by one of the noble writer’s followers, proves 
the great fuperiority and excellence of the benevolent af- 
feStioris, confidered as a fource of happinefs, beyond the 
paffions and appetites commonly called the /elfi. 

But although thefe obfervations be neceflary, in order to 
clear up an affair, which hath been much perplexed with 
philofophical, or unphilofophical refinements ; yet, on a clofer 
examination, it will appear, in the moft diret manner, 
from the noble writer himfelf, that there is no other prin- 
ciple of human aétion, but that of the immediate or fore- 
feen bappinefs of the agent.” 

After producing a paflage or two, wherein his lordfhip 
explains himfelf on this head, our author clofes this fection 
with the following words.  ** In every fubfequent debate, 
therefore, wherein his lordfhip’s opinions are concerned, we 
may fafely build on this as an acknowledged and fure foun- 
dation, that. the motives or natural obligations of man to 
the practice of virtue, can only arife from a fenfe cf his 
brejent, or a profpe& of his future happine/s.” 

nthe feventh fection, he enquires how far, and upon 
what foundation, the uniform practice of virtue, is really 
and clearly conneéted with the happinefs of every individual, 
He obferves, that while moralifts have been enquiring into 
human happinefs, they have generally confidered it, as 
arifing from one wxiform and particular fource, inftead of 
tracing it up to thofe various fountains whence it really 
{prings ; which are indefinitely various, combined, and in- 
determinable ; and that this feems to have been the moft 
general foundation of error. 

‘* If we fpeak with precifion, fays he, there are but 
three fources in man, of pleafure and pain, happinefs and 
mifery : thefe are fenfe, imagination, and the paffions. Now 
the flighteft obfervation will convince us, that thefe are affo- 
ciated, feparated and combined in man, with a variety al- 
moft infinite. In fome, the pleafures and pains of /enfe 
predominate; imagina.ion is dull; the paffions inactive. In 
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Others, a more delicate frame awakens all the powers o 
imagination ; the paffions are refined; the fenfes difregard- 
ed. A third ‘conftitution is carried away by the ftrength of 
ion: the calls of fenfe are contemned ; and imagination 
Fone no more than the neceflary inftrument ‘of fome 
further gratification. ait . 
~ From over-looking this plain fa€t, feems to have arifen 
the difcordance among philofophers concerning the happi- 
nefs of man. And while each hath attempted to exhibit 
one favourite picture, as the paragon or ftandard of human 
kind ; they have all omitted fome ten thoufand other re- 
femblances which equally fubfift in nature.” 

After this he takes occafion to fhew the errors of the 
Stoic and Epicurean philofophers, and the probable reafons 
why their narrow and partial fyftems have been fo com- 
monly embraced; and then proceeds to enquire how far, 
and in what degree, the uniform practice of virtue confti- 
tutes the happinefs of individuals. ‘* Now, fays he, the 
only method of determining this queftion will be to fele& 
fome of the moft ftriking features of the human heart: b 
this means we may approach towards a real likene/i, 
though from that infinite variety which fubfifts in nature, 
the draught muft ever be made inadequate and defective.” 

He obferves, that there are great numbers of mankind 
in whom the /enfes are the chief fources of pleafure and 
pain; that there are others in whom the pajfions are the 
chief fources ; and that to fome imagination is the predomi- 
nant fource of pleafure. ‘* Befides thefe, fays he, there 
are an endlefs variety of characters formed from the various 
combinations of thefe effential ingredients; which are not 
defigned as a full expreffion of all the tempers of mankind : 
they are the materials only, out of which thefe characters 
are formed. ‘They are no more than the feveral {pecies of 
Simple colours, laid, as it were, upon the pallet; which, va- 
rioufly combined and affociated by the hand of an experi- 
enced mafter, would indeed call forth every ftriking re- 
Jemblance, every changeful feature of the heart of man. 

Now, among all this infinite variety of tempers which is 
found in nature, we fee there cannot be any uniform mo- 
tive or obligation to virtue, fave only where the fenfes are 
weak, the imagination refined, and the public affections 
ftrongly predominant. For in every other charaéter, where 
either the fenfes, grofs imagination, or felfith’ paffions pre- 
vail, a natura] oppolition or difcordance muft ‘arife, and 
deftroy the uniform motive to virtue, by throwing the hap- 
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pinefs of the agent into a different channel. How feldom 
this fublime temper is to be found, is hard to fay : but this 
may be affirmed with truth, that every man is not really 
polfeffed of it in the conduét of life, who enjoys it in ima- 
gination, or admires it in his clofet, as it lies in the enquiry 
concerning virtue. A character of this fupreme excellence 
muft needs be appraved by moft: and the Aeart of man be- 
ing an unexhau(ted fountain of felf-deceit, what it approves, 
is forward to think itfelf poffeffed of. Thus a lively ima- 
gination, and unperceived /elf-love, fetter the heart in 
certain ideal bonds of their own creating; till at length 
fome turbulent and furious paffion arifing in its ftrength, 
breaks thefe fantaftic fhackles which fancy had impofed, 
and leaps to its prey like a tyger chained by cobwebs.” 

In the eighth fection, our author confiders the principal 
arguments adduced by the noble writer to prove, that all 
mankind are naturally capable of attaining a taffe or relifh 
for virtue, fufficient for every purpofe of focial life; and en- 
deavours to fhew the weaknefs of them. In the ninth he 
fhews what the real motives are, by which mankind may 
be {wayed to the uniform practice of virtue, 

“¢ And firft, fays he, in minds of @ gentle and generous 
difpofition, where the fenfual appetites are weak, the imae 
gination refined, and the benevolent affections naturall 
predominant ; thefe very affections, and the moral fenfe 
arifing from them, will, in all the commen occurrences of 
life, fecure the praétice of virtue. ‘To thefe fine tempers 
thus happily formed, the inward fatisfaction of a virtuous 
conduct exceeds that of every outward acquifition ; and 
affords to its poffellor a more true and lafting happinefs, 
than wealth, or fame, or power can beftow. 

Secondly, where the fame degrees of public. affeétion fub- 
fift, but ftand oppofed by fenfual or felfith paffions of equal 
violence, even here the agent may rife to very high degrees 


of virtue, but not without the aids of di/cipline and culture. 


Yet, it is obfervable, that the virtues of fuch a temper are 
rather confpicuous than confiftent : without fome ftrengthen- 


ing affifance, the progrefs of the mind towards perfection: 


is often broke by the fallies of difordered paffion. 

There is yet another character, effentially different from 
thefe, but feldom diftinguifhed, becaufe generally taken for 
the firft. Many efteem themfelves, and are eftemed by 
others, as having arrived at the moft confummate virtue, 
whofe’.coniuét never merits a higher name than thar of 
being innoxious. This is generally the cafe of thofe who love 
3 retreat 
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retreat and contemplation, of thofe whofe paffions are natu- 
rally weak, or carefully guarded by what the world calls 
prudence. Now, as in the laft mentioned character, a curb 
from irregularity was requifite, fo here a /pur to adtion is 
equally neceflary for the fupport and fecurity of virtue. 

As we defcend through more common and inferior cha- 

racters, the internal motives to virtuous actions grow lefs 
and lefs effectual. Weak or no benevolence, a moral fenfe 
proportionably dull, ftrong fenfual appetites, a clamorous 
train of /elfi/b affeEtions; thefe mixed and varied in endlefs 
combinations, form the real charaéter of the du/k. of man- 
kind: not only in cottages, but in’ cities, churches, camps, 
and courts. So that fome ftronger ties, fome motives more 
efficacious are neceflary, not only for the perfection of virtue, 
but the welfare, nay, the very being of /aciety. 
Tris not denied, nay, it is meant and infiffed on,. that 
among all thefe various characters and tempers, the culture 
of the benevolent affections ought to be affiduoufly regard- 
ed. For though we have feen, that the defign of intro- 
ducing an univerfal high reli/b or ta/fe for virtue be viftonary 
and wuin, yet ftill a lower, or a lower degree may po/fibly 
be inftilled.. We have only attempted to prove, that the 
ca acity for this high tafte in morals is not univerfally or 
eflentially interwoven with the human frame, but difpenfed 
in various degrees, in the fame manner as the capacity for 
a tafte in inferior beauties, in architecture, painting, poetry, 
and mugc. 

To Setiedy this defec? of unerring inftinét in man, by 

which he becomes a creature fo much lefs confiftent than 
the brute kinds, providence hath afforded him not only a 
fenfe of prefent, but a forefight of future good and evil. 
. Hence the force of human laws, ‘which being eftablifhed 
by common confent, for the good of all, endeavour, fo 
far as their power can reach, by the infliction of punifh- 
ment on offenders, to eftablifh the general happinefs‘of fo- 
ciety, by making the acknowledged intere/? of every indivi- 
dual to coincide and unite with the public welfare. . ~ 

But as human laws cannot reach the beart of man; as 
they can only inflit puni/bment on offenders, but cannot be- 
ftow rewards on the obedient ; as there are many duties of 
imperfe: obligation which they cannot recognize ; as force 
will fometimes def), and cunning often elude their power ; 
fo without fome further aids, fome motives to aétion more 
Wea” interefting, virtue muft ftill be left betrayed and 

eferted, 
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Now, as it is Gear from the courfe of thefe obfervations, 
that ‘nothing can work this great effect, but what can pros 
duce ay entire and univerfal coincidence between private 
and public happinefs ; fo it is equally evident, that nothing 
can effe€tually convince mankind, that.their own happinefs 
univerfally depends on procuring, or at leaft not violating the 
happinefs of others, faye only the lively and active belief of 
an all-feeing and all-powerful God, who wil! hereafter make 
them happy. or miferable, according as they defignedly pro 
mote or violate the happinefs. of their fellow-creatures, 
And this is the effence of RELIGION.” : el 
‘ In the fubfequent part of this fecton, our author anfwers 
the noble writer’s objections againit this principle, and con- 
fiders his theory of religion, which, he fays, is precifely of 
a piece with his theory of the moral /en/e, not calculated for 
ufe, but admiration ; and only exifting in the place where 
they had their birth ; that is, in a mind taken up in vifjon, 
The noble writer affirms, that it is not merely what we 
call principle, but a ta/fe, which governs. men ; and that 
even confcience, fuch as is owing to religious difcipline, 
will make but a flight figure, where this tafte is fet a mifs, 
In the laft fection of this eflay, our author beftows a par- 
ticular confideration on this objection, and fhews that thé 
effential difference between the efficacy of teffe, and rghs 
gious principle lies in this; that the firft, being a feeling or 
perception difpenfed in various degrees, and. in very weak 
‘ ones to the bulk of. mankind, is incapable, even through 
the moft affiduous culture, of becoming an univerfal or con- 
fiftent motive to virtue: but the religious principle, arifing 
from fuch paffions as. are common to the whole {peciess 
muft, if properly inculeated,  univerfally prevail. . 
After this he takes occafion to inculcate the neceffity of 
imprefling religious principles, in the very firft dawns of 
reafon, on the minds of children, and of continuing this 
early culture through the fucceeding ftages of lite. 

- He obferves, with a becoming concern, that the noble 
writer’s caution againft this anticipating philofophy hath of 
late been deeply imbibed ; in confequence of which, relia 
gious principle hath been declaimed againft and_ridiculeds 
The effay is clofed with fome very judicious refletions upon 
the corrupt and degenerate ftate of things amungft us, with 
which it plainly appears our worthy authors’s mind is deep= 
ly affected. 

‘ In the third. effay he confiders the noble writer’s mannef 
of treating chriftianity, and the infinuations and virulent re- 
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thatks he has thrown out, in order to difgrace it ; together 
with his treatment of the Zngli/f clergy. ,But,we have not 
room for any extracts from it. ' 


—* 





La 


‘Art. vis An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, its 


Origin, Properties, and Faculties, &c. 8vo. -Pages 
65. 1s. OWEN. : 


HEN we entered upon the perufal of this fmall 
piece, ‘we were naturally led ‘to expect fomething 
very extraordinary upon the nature of the human foul, 
from an author who fets out with reprefenting what. has 
been hitherto faid upon the fubjeét, either by antient or 


‘modern Sieg, hae ening d dark and abitrufe, and often quite 


inconfiftent. But upon reading it with all theattention we 
were capable of, we found ourfelves miferably: difappointed, 
having met with nothing that could give the leaft {atisfac- 
tion upon the fubje&t ; the whole performance, as far-as we 
are able to judge, being void of every thing that can re- 
commend it to the perufal of any fenfible and. judicigus 
reader, 

That our readers may not think we have pafled too fe- 
vere and unjuft a cenfure upon this work, we ‘hall prefent 
them with a‘ few extracts, from which, we are perfuaded, 
they will entertain no high opinion of the author’s Philo- 
fophical Talents. He is at great pains to fhew, that the 
arguments brought by Dr. Clarke, Mr. Baxter, and others, 
to prove the immateriality of the foul, are infufficient ; 
and thinks they have fpoke too contemptibly of matter, the 
powers of which he greatly magnifies through his whole 
performance, aud thinks it probable, that it has a principle 
of fpontaneous motion. Hear what he fays in fupport of 
this opinion. 

** It is well known, fays he, that there are extremely 
fine and agile parts in this matter; thefe fubtile parts are, 
we find, actually bufy, and aé&t as we formerly thought 
none but intelligent agents could do, by attraéting fome 
particles and rejeGting others from a nearer contaét and uni- 
on. Had any in former time infifted on thefe truths, they 
would have been reckoned impudent venders of lying ,im- 
pofhibilities, for their pains, though there is no.one that 
makes enquiries into thefe things, that hefitates about them. 
That thefe attraétions and repulfes muft be principles of 
inteftine motion, is very Obvious to believe, efpecially when 
returned. with various degrees of elatticity, arifing likewife 
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from the make and nature of the encountring particle, 
Fluids are the ftage where thefe manifeftly appear to the 
naked eye, and fhew to what a degree of violence acids and 
alkalies, for inftance, ferment and expand themfelves when 
firft mixed together. Chemical authors abound with trials 
of the fame fort, both in fluids and folids, which are curi- 
ous and entertaining enough to read; though not always 
fafe, without particular caution, when made out in the ex- 
perimental way, by reafon of the great force wherewith 
they act, and fometimes fly to pieces. The familiar one of 
powder or filings of fteel, when made into a pafte, with 
flower of fulphur and a little water, and the heat and ex- 
plofion made by that mixture, are well known. Thefe 
efforts, by conftant obfervation, appear to be mechanically 
produced from natural bodies; and where they are entirely 
left to nature itfelf, art being wholly laid afide, they muf 
certainly arife out of their make, being, and motion, 

«s If any one will confidently affirm thefe things are 
done by the agency of fpirit upon matter, then it will lie 


- upon them to give fome account how it happens to affed 


the different portions of matter in fo different manners, ac- 
cording to their feveral compofitions or textures, as they 
differ in themfelves, and not in one conftant tenor of mo- 
tion. If this fuppofed fpirit attracts fome, and difperfes 
others, according to the quality of the material fubjed it 
works upon, ’tis ftrange, every one muft confefs, thata 
being, fo pure and active in itfelf, and fo abftra&ted from all 
matter as they make it, fhould be for ever tied.down to the 
grofs parts of it, fo as to be fteered and determined in its 
motions by every particular kind of it; and that different 
fizes and furfaces, or whatever elfe there is in it, according > 
to the maintainers of fuch tenets as we now oppofe, that 
thefe fhould never fuffer it to ftart from appropriated laws 
of matter, nor fhake off one of thofe numerous fetter. 
This therefore muft be too inconfiftent at firft fight tok 
admitted, and we are obliged to conclude, there is fome| 
thing naturally inherent to matter, befides what our pari) 
monious writers of. this kind have allowed it. 

‘¢ But let us come to the fcriptural account. Mo/es, i 
the beginning of his hiftory of the creation, fpeaks of th 
waters that were juft created; and that this was the foray 
the new production of matter appeared in; which accoul 
the ancienteft of prophane writers remarkably concur 4 
and fay the very fame thing. ‘Thefe ftood faireft to he 
the truth of the matter, as being neareft the firft tim 
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) ; 
Now, itis certain, water is not a collective mafs, void of 


“motion ; fo far from it, that motion is effentially neceflary 


to give it that form ; and when there is no longer kept up 
a certain degree of the motion of the particles it confifts of, 
which is the cafe in a certain known degree of cold wea- 
ther ;_ it alters that liquid body, and affumes that of ice, 
The ftriét enquiries that have been made into this matter, 
and the experiments made concerning it with the affiftance 
of thermometers, as wel] as common obfervation, confirm 
this to be fo beyond all contradiétion, Hence, it plainly 
appears, the firft matter of which this world of ours was 
created, confifting of waters, was actually in a confiderable 
motion of its parts among themfelves, as foon as created, 
and before the {pirit of God is faid to move upon the face 
of the waters. How then fhall we be able to reconcile 
fcripture, fupported by beft antiquity, with our mathemati- 
cal gentlemen, who have taken fo much pains to prove the 
contrary? In the mean time, I hope they will not defpife 
thefe teftimonies.”’ 

Though our author talks fo highly of the powers of mat- 
ter, yet he does not pofitively affirm, that bare matter of 
itfelf thinks, efpecially the grofs parts of matter we fee in 
every rude mafs that occurs; bur that when aptly fitted 
(thefe are his own words) with a proper fyftem of its finer 
parts, it helps to regulate thought in a way infcrutable to us. 
In a word, all that he labours to fhew, is, that a fyftem 
of matter rightly conftruéted in the human fabric, is necef- 
fary to preferve and regulate thought as well as health, as 


long as mind and body remain united. R 





BOOKS publifhed Abroad fince our laft Account. Sve 
Review for Feb. laff, p. 298. 


ISTOIRE Générale du douziéme Siécle, qui com- 
prend toutes les monarchies d’Europe, d’Afia, & 


| d’Afrique, les hérefies, les conciles, les papes, & les fcavans 


de ce fiécle; par AZ. de Marigny. 5 vols. twelves. 
Hiftoire générale d’Efpagne, traduite de l’Efpagnol de 
Jean de Ferreras ; par A. d’ Hemilly ; enrichie de notes cri- 


* tiques, hiftoriques ; de vignettes en taille-douce, & de cartes 


Beographiques. 10 vols. quarto. : 
raite de la vérite de la religion chretiénne, avec l’art 
de fe connoitre ; par Abadie. 4 Vols. twelves. 


L’Ecole du mende, ou inftrugtion d’un pere a un fils, 
E 2 touchant 
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touchant la maniére dont il faut vivre dans le monde; pat 
Mz. le Noble. 4 vols. twelves, : 

Abbregé de. l’hiftoire de ancien teftament, ou l’on a 
confervé autant qu’il a été poflible les propres paroles de 
l’ecriture fainte, avec des éclairciflemens & des réflexions, 
Tome viii. & ix. in twelves, | 

Chymic médicinale, contenant le maniére de préparerer 
Jes remédes les plus ufites, & la méthode de les employer pour 
Ja guérifon des maladies ; par AZ. Maluin, de lacadémie 
royale des fciences, docteur & ancien profeffeur de pharma- 
cie en la faculté de médecine de Paris & cenfeur royal, 
2 vols, twelves. 

Differtation fur a  queftion lequel de Vhomme 
ou de la femme eft capable de conftance, ou Ja 
caufe des dames foutenue; par Mademoifelle Archambaut de 
Laval, bas-maine; contre M..... & M. L. LZ. R. twelves, 

Il trionof letterario della Francia, dedicato a fiua excel- 
lenza il fignor marchefe Di Puiffeux, miniftro é fecretario 
di ftato di fua maefta chriftianiffima ; par M. l’abbé Venuti, 

- O€tavo. 


La {cience du calcul numérique, ou l’arithmétique raifon- 


neé traitée profondement, ouvrage théorique & pratique pour 
l’inftinétion de la jeuneffe, foit pout le commerce, la finance 
& les arts, ou tout eft ramené a fon principe, & démontré 


dans un ordre naturel & facile a pouvoir foi-méme s’en in- 


ftruire.en trés-peu de temps. Odtavo. 

L’Algébre ou le {cience du calcul littéral facile 4 appren- 
dré, ou tout eft démontré dans un ordre naturel, & les 
chofes nettement expliquées & traitées plus 4 fond, & pouf- 
fées plus loin que l’on n’a fait jufqu’ici. Octavo. 

Hiftoire. ecclefiaftique & civil de Britagne, compof¢e 
fur les auteurs & les titres originaux, ornée de divers mont- 


mens, & enriche d’une diflertation fur l’établiflement des 


Britons dans l’amorique, & de plufiers notes critique ; pat 
D. Hyacinthe. AZorice. Folio. 


Almanach dauphin, ou hiftoire abregée des princes qui | 
ont porte le nom de dauphine ; par le Sieur C* G* ornée | 


de 24 portraits en tailles douces. O€tavo. 


_Ephemérides cofmographiques ou le cours apparent & f 
reel des planétes majeures eft defigné par des tables, & re- | 


prefenté par des pianches d’ aprés les obfervations & calculs 
_ aftronomiques, pour l’année 1751, & ot des eclaircifle 


mens neufs fur divers articles de cofmographie, d’aftrono § 
mie, d’hiftoire naturelle & de phyfique, forment une fuite F 


de ceux qui ont été publi¢s dans-les ephémérides de 1750. 
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Méthode facile pour apprendre a lire corre&tement & 
aoréablement, dédiée 4 monfeigneur le prince de Bouillon. 

Tablettes hiftoriques, généologiques & chronologiques, 
contenant les terres du royaume érigées en titre de marqui- 
fat, de comté, de vicomté & de baronnie, avec deux tables 
alphabétiques, l’une des noms de famille, lautre des noms 
de terres. ‘“Twelves. 

Attilie, trigedie; par AZ L. 

Hiftoire des Arabes, fous le gouvernement des califes ; 
par M.'Vabbé de Marigny. 4 vols, twelves. 

Traité des effets & de Dufage de la faignée; par M. 
Quefnay, médecin confultant du roi. “T'welves. 

Teftament politique & moral du prince. Refogzj. 2 vols, 
twelves. | 

Traite des maladies des os; par M. du Verney, do&teur 
en médicine, ancien profeffeur d’anatomie & chirurgie au 
jardin royal, & membre de lacademie royale dey fciences, 
2 vols. twelves. 

Eloges hiftoriques des hommes illuftres de la province du 
Thymerais, avec un catalogue raifonné de leurs ouvrages ; 
par M. D. D. avocat en parlement, lieytenant particylicr de 
Chateauneuf. 

Defcription & ufages. de la fphére armillaire fuivant le 
fyftém de Ptolomée & de copernic, & des globes ceélefte & 
terreftre, extraits du diétionnaire univerfel de mathematique 
& de phyfique de M. Saverin. 





MONTHLY CATALOQGUE, 
Englifb, | 
Continued from April 25, to June 25, 1751- 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. HE genuine memoirs of a very unfortunate goofee 
quill, 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

_ The defign of the author of this pamphlet is, chiefly, ta 
ridicule the writer of fome verfes printed in one of the dail 
papers, entitled Lines compofed upon Ar. Zoilus Pefile, bc. 
But “tng the verfes nor the pamphlet deferve further no- 
tice here, 


II. Memoirs of an embroidered waiftcoat. Svs. 6 d, 
Brook, 
_ This article, as well as the preceding ane, isa wretched 
imitation of fume humorous anecdotes of 3 tye-wig, pub- 
lithed jn the old woman’s magazine, 
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IiI. The Gregorian and Julian calendars, or the old and 
new ftiles arithmetically explained. 8vo. 15. 6d. Cuoper. 
The author, Mr. Aaron Hawkins, here teaches how to 
find the leap-years, golden numbers, epaéts, dominical let- 
tets, eafter day, the moon’s age, the moon’s fouthing, and 
the times of high water, in both accounts, forever. With 
every thing neceflary for the underftanding the propofed 
method for correéting the calendar now in ufe; the Grego- 
rian ftile being reduced to the propofed method for cor- 
recting the calendar. 
IV, The artful lover, or the French count turned doétor. 
Tranflated from the Latin original. 8vo. 15. Cooper. 
The tranflator of this work was miftaken with refpecé 
to the original, which was not written in Latin, but in 
French. In 1739 it was tranflated into Englifh -hudi- 
braftics, under the title of The /urprize: or, the gentleman 
turned apothecary; but .both thefe tranflations have met 
with a very poor reception from the public ; efpecially the 
new one, in profe, which is miferable ftuff. The ftory is 
this.—A young lady going to receive a clyfter from the 
hands of her maid, where every thing was ready (except 
fome inconfiderable part of the apparatus) and the lady 
properly placed in her bed, the girl miffing the utenfil, or 
napkin, or whatever it was that was deficient, flipt out of 
the room to fetch it. At this very inftant Strephon, a 
lover of the lady’s pops into the room, witha freedom he had 
been ufed to. As the lady’s face was fhrouded in the bed- 
Cloaths, fhe could hear but not fee him enter, and took him 
for the maid returned. Strephon perceiving what was going 
forward, was fuddenly feized with a curiofity to perform 
the apothecary’s office. The thought was as fuddenly exe- 
cuted as conceived, and away he went undifcovered by the 
patient. The girl returning, was furprized to find her lady 
compofed in bed, and the lady, in return, was no lefs 
amazed at her maid’s proceeding to repeat what had been 
fo effeétually done but the moment'before. This produced 
a {cene of difpute and explanation ; which terminated in an 
opinion entertained by both parties, that fome invifible being 
had adminiftered the clyfter; and the lady’s apprehenfions § 
of the confequence began to make her a little uneafy. § 
However, the only confequence was, that as neither Stre- 
phon nor the maid could keep the fecret, the public was 
immediately entertained with two ftories rumoured about, 
at the fame time, of this lady’s chamber having been haunt- 
ed by a fpirit, and of Strepbon’s having thus aéted the apo 
cary: 
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thecary ; but without mentioning the name of his patient. 
At length, however, the whole truth comes out, and the 
lady’s refentment, with the endeavours of the {park to get 
himfelf re-inftated in her favour (being, it feems, more vio- 
lently in love with her than ever) is the bufinefs that com- 
pofes the main part of this performance, which is {pun out 
to a tedious length. 

V. Succeffions and characters of the kings of England, 
Scotland, France, Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, Pruffia, popes of Rome, emperors of Ger- 
many, Ruffia, Turkey, Conftantinople, and the ftadholders 
of the United Provinces, who have reigned fince the birth 
of Chrift; digefted ina concife, eafy, and accurate man- 
ner: calculated for the ufe and amufement of all degrees of 
people. To which is added, a new map of the roads of 
England and Wales. 12mo, 2s. 6d. Owen, Woodfall, ec. 

VI. An addrefs to an eminent perfon upon an important 
fubje&t. 4to. 6d. Cooper. 

The fubjeét of this piece is really important, and of the 
utmoft confequence to the well-being of this nation ; viz. 
The pernicious pratice of exceilive dram-drinking ; which 
our author moft pathetically calls upon the eminent perfon 
to exert his utmoft efforts and influence to check and pre- 
vent, if poffible, by fome new, falutary, and effectual law. 
His addrefs is excellently pen’d, and deferves to be well con- 
fidered by every perfon of eminence and authority in the 
kingdom. 

VII. Obfervations and remarks on the alteration of our 
ftile. 8v0. 6d. Stephens. . 

VIII. A treatife on the difmal effects of low-fpiritednefs. 
In which is contained many ufeful hints for preventing 
that difagreeable and deftructive diforder from taking root 
in the human fyftem: as well as for eradicating it, where it 
has gained any afcendency. 8va. 15. Owen. 

Though there is nothing very curious in this pamphlet, 
yet it contains many thoughts and obfervations that may be 
ufeful to fuch readers as it is calculated for ; but it were to 
be wifhed the author’s manner of writing had been a little 
more lively, and apt to raife the fpirits ; for he handles} his 
fubjet as if he were himfelf but too much under its in- 
fluence, : 

TX. An appeal to faéts regarding the home-trade and in- 
land manufacture of Great Britain. 8vo. vs. Woodfall. 

X. A comment upon the memoirs of the houfe of Bran- 
E 4 denburg § 
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dénburg * ; wherjn the miftakes, mifreprefentations, and jn- 
confiftencies of the ingenious author are candidly difcuffed ; 
with a fketch of a comparifon between Cromwell and Lewis 
XIV. and a vindication of the Frexch proreftants. Swe. 
1s. Od. Cooper, ) 

There are fome juft criticifms jn this pamphlet. The 
author has detected the writer of the memoijts in fe- 
veral falfe fentiments, in unjuft praife and unjuft cenfure ; 
but as his obfervations are chiefly fuch as may occur to 
every judicious reader of that work, we fhall pafs them 
over here. His comparifon betwixt Cromwell and Lewis 
XIV. has fo little in it, that the particular mention of that 
fmall part of his work, jn the citle, can only be jooked up- 
on as meer parade, 

XI, Some cautions concerning the copper coin, and pro- 
pofals for preventing the illegal practice of coining. 8v0, 
6d. Baldwin. 

XII. The humours of an Jri/fp court of juftice. A dra- 
matic fatire. 8v2, 6d. No publifher’s name to it. 

This is a piece of low humour, in which the charaéters of 
three fitting juftices, under the names of Cypher, Noodle, and 
Woodcock, are feverely treated. The author, by his manner 
of writing, and by fome words in his title-page, would be 
underftood to be the famous Mr, L—s, late of Dublint+; 
but we look upon this performance as unworthy the pen of 
that gentleman. Not that it is void of merit in its way. It 
is truly comic, with refpect to the twoeffential parts of hu 
mour, and fatire; but the iniquitous proceedings of the three 
principal chara¢ters are carried to fuch bare-faced lengths, as 
too much to exceed the utmoft limits of probability. 

XIII. A collection of letters, never before printed, writ- 
ten by Alexander Pope, Efq; and other ingenious gentlemen, 
to the late Aaron Hill, Efg; 120, 15. Owen. 

We do not think it neceflary to fay any thing moreof this 
article, than that we apprehend the letters above mentioned 
are genuine ; that there is a confiderable number of them ; 
and that this pamphlet contains more in quauitity than is 
ufually allowed for one fhilling. : 

XIV. Amelia: or, the diftrefled wife. A hiftory found- 


' ed on real circumftances. $vo. 55. fewed, To be had of 


J. Swan, and other bookfeliers. : 
' 4s this isa piece of fecret perfonal hiftory, to which we 
¥ See our account of that work in our Review for January 


lait, p. 201. 
F See Review, Vol. ID. p. 281, /27. 
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have no key, we fhall take no further notice of it, except 
that it is printed by a fubf{cription, which, feems to have 
been meerly a charitable one, for the benefit of the writer, 
a woman, who gives her own hiftory under the name of 
Amelia, 

~ XV. A letter concerning a new edition of Spencer’s Faerie 
Queene. To Gilbert Weft, Efq; 4to. 15, Hawkins. 

The learned Mr. Upton, author of Critical obfervations on 
Shake/peare, is author of this letter which contains a curi- 
ous {pecimen of a perpetual commentary on Spencer. In this: 
pamphlet Mr. Upton traces out thofe warriours and courtiers 
of queen Elizgbeth's time, whom the poet has imaged under. 
fiGtitious names, and engaged in the caufe of the Faerie 
Queene. | 

XVI. A defcription of Wefminfter Bridge. ‘To which 
. ase added, An account of the methods made ufe of in laying 
the foundation of its piers, and an anfwer to the chief ob- 
jections that have been made thereto; with an appendix, 
cantaining feyeral particulars relating to the faid bridge, or 
to the hiftory of the building thereof ; alfo its geometrical 
plans, and the elevation of one of the fronts, as it is finifhed ; 
correctly engrayed gn two large copper-plates. Drawn up 
and publifhed by order of the right hon, Ge. the commifi- 
oners appointed by act of parliament for building and main- 
taining Weflminfler Bridge. By Charles Labelye. 5s. Nourfe. 

XVII. The adventures of the Rev. Mr. Fudas Hawke, 
the Rev. Mr. Nathan Briggs, Mifs Lucretia Briggs, &c. 
late inhabitants of the ifland Querumanja. After the man- 
ner of Fofeph Andrews. 12m0, 15.6d. Waller. 

If, by the words after the manner, &¢. the author means 
to tell us, that his book is written in the manner of ‘fo/eph 
Andrews, we think it our duty to obferye, that he greatly 
miftakes his talents, if he really believes his own affertion ; 
an aflertion which muft appear ridiculous and abfurd to eve- 
ty one that looks into his performance : which is perhaps the 
moit wretched and contemptible that ever appeared in his 
way. His defign and execution are both equally bad. Of 
what ufe can it be to the public, or what rational enter- 
tainment can it afford, to fee the charaéter of a clergyman 
exhibited in the blackeft colours imaginable, meerly to thew 
what a monfter the author could drefs out? This he has done 
in the charater of Judas Hawke, whom he has drawn a 
juccefsful villain, triumphing in his wickednefs, and in the 
@ad makes him take leave of the reader with a moft edifying 
bint, that the reward he expected for al} his mifveeds, 
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would be nothing lefs than a bifhoprick. Befide the de- 
fe&tivene’s of this work, in thearticle of morality, it abounds 
with extravagant, improbable circumitances, and the whole 
is expreffed in a ftile and di€tion perfectly agreeable to fo ex- 
traordinary a plan. 

XVIII. A vindication of an innocent lady fromthe cruel 
and unjuft afperfions of a certain news-writer. 8ve. 6d. 
Cooper. 

The innocent lady here meant is Mifs G n, who had 
been very harfhly addrefled in a fuppofititious letter from her 
aunt, printed in one of the daily papers, on no better ground 
than a vulgar report, accuftng her as inadvertently acceflary 
to the death of Mr. Da/ton, lately killed in a due]. The truth, 
howevers appeared in a very few days, and honourably ac- 
quitted the lady: but this pamphleteer has nothing more than 
what every body knew before ; and inftead of adding fome- 
thing in her vindication from his own knowledge of the fact, 
(if he had any knowledge of it all) he gives us little more 
than expoftulations with, and reprimands of, the author of 
the fititious letter; which was indeed very rafhlycompofed, 
on too flight an information ; and was probably printed for 
the very fame reafon that induced this anfwer to it: viz. A 
fuppofition that any thing well-timed, on that fubje&t, would 
be fure to fell. 

XIX. A modern bill of fare for feven; compared with a 
bill of fare provided for king Henry VIII. and his queen, the 
foreign minifters, lord mayor, judges, &%c. Folio, 2 theets. 
6d. Corbet. 

This pamphlet contains the particulars of what was pro-. 
vided for feven gentlemen, at a houfe of public entertain- 
ment, fome time in the laft month. If the account here 
given be genuine, as it probably is, thefe gentlemen ran as 
great lengths in luxury and expence, if not greater, than 
the fame number of perfons were ever known to do before, 
at a private regale. This affair was mentioned in the news- 
papers, immediately after it was faid to have happened, 
with this remarkable circumftance, that when the enter- 
tainment was over, the gentlemen played a game at cards 
to determine which of them fhould difcharge the expence of 
the whole, which amounted to 81/. 115, 6d. befides a. 
turtle, which was a prefent to the company. Atking Hen- 
ry’s feaft, there was great plenty of every thing worthy a 
royal table, and yet it appears from a comparifon of the par- 
ticulars thereof with this modern bill of fare, that the value 
of what fed many hundred for five days did not much ex- 
| ceed 
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ceed what feven fwallowed in oneday. O tempore!’ O mo- 
res! Vide the pamphlet. : 

XX. Liberty invaded ; or, the remarkable cafe of an En- 
glifo lady, prefumptuoufly held in a flavith imprifonment, 
withia thefe his majefty’s dominions, 8ve. 15. Owen, | 

This’ pamphlet contains an account of the proceedings 
againft, and imprifonment of one Mrs. Hingffone, in the 
ifle of 2:-fan, for a debt of her hufbands, who had fled from 
that ifland. An addrefs to the parliament is prefixed to it, 
figned John Baldwin; who fets forth the ufage of Mrs. 
Hingftone by the people of the ifle of Man, as arbitrary, 
cruel, unreafonable, and contrary to the Briti/fb laws, though 
the inhabitants plead a right of cuftom to imprifon the wife 
as well as the hufband for debt, in cafe the hufband be out 
of the ifland, and not under the jurifdidtion of the laws 
there ; becaufe by the laws and cuftoms of that ifland the 
wife has a right, as well as the hufband, to bequeath and dif- 
pofe of half of all the effeéts and chattels they are poflefled 
of there, at her decea‘e. 

XXI. The double intrigue ; or, the adventures of J/mael 
and Selima. A novel. 8vo. 15. Corbet. 

This is an old ftory of the mutual infidelity of an aga of 
the janiflaries in Candia, and his wife, towards each 
other, without any troublefome confequences. This affair 
happened a century or two ago, and is of too little fignifi- 
cancy to deferve our further mention, 

XXII. The Infpeétor, Containing a colle&tion of effays 
and letters lately publifhed in a new daily paper called The 
London Daily Advertifer, and Literary Gazette. 8vo. 78 
pages. 15. Griffiths, Davis, Baker, Ward, &e. 

This new paper is already fo well known as to render our 
giving ita charaéter quite unneceflary. In this pamphlet 
only the 14 firft numbers of the Infpeétor are reprinted, out 
of 68 which are already publifhed, ‘fume 22d 1751. 

XXIII. A differtation upon Oriuna, faid to be emprefs 
or queen of England, the fuppoled wife of Caraufius, &c. 
Illuftrated with the coin of Oriuni and feveral others of Ca 
rauftus hitherto not made public. 4to. pages 27. Price 2s. 6d. 
Whifton and White. : 

In an advertifement prefixed to this differtation, we are 
told, that it was occafioned by the finding of a filver coin of 
Caraufus, with a female head on the reverfe, the legend 
‘Ortuna Ava. which gave rife to feveral conje€tures who 
this Oriuna fhould be ; the pofleflors of it warmly afferting 
her to be the wife of the emperor Carau/ius. Our author ig 
of a very ditfcrent opinion, and has thought proper to pub- 
lifh 
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lith ‘his reafons in fupport of it. He will by no means al- 
low Oriuui to be the wife of Carau/ius, but does not take 
wpon him to determine any thing politively on the fubjedt ; 
and only offers feveral probable reafons to fhew, that the 
head on the reverfe of this coin, is the head of the goddefs 


Mithbra. 
POETRY. 


XXIV. Four paftorals; morning, noon, evening, and 
night. gto. 15. Vaillant. 

To thofe who are fond of paftoral poetry, we fhall not 
fcruple to recommend this anonymous performance, which 
bas a good thare of merit, in its way ;. for us, we look up- 
on the beft pieces of this kind as meerly amufing, and tiie 
leaft ufeful of any {pecies of wijting; and in molt of them 
it may be faid (with Pope) 

That pure defcription holds the place of fenfe. 


XXV. Art in woman fuperior to reafon in man. A 
Poem. Folio, 8 pages. Bizet. This piece is beneath any - 
charaéter. 

XXVI. Swearing, a fatire. 800, 6d. Withers, 

We hope the good intention of the author of this little 
piece of poetry will plead fomewhat in excufe for the ex- 
treme badnefs of his verfes, than which, indeed, nothing 
can be more worthy of pity ; but that fort of pity that is 
always accompanied with contempt. His defign was ob- 
vioufly a pious one, and had his genius been equal to hisun- 
dertaking, his reprehenfions and cenfure of a vice which ad- 
mits of no defence, muft have given much fatisfation to the 
guiltlefs, and have had a good effect on the guilty part of his 
readers. But to fee the caufe of God and reljgion expofed by 
a wretched defence in miferable. rhimes, can only ferve to 
mortify the former, and give occalion to the /atter to ridi- 
cule fo contemptible a cenfor, and excite in them further 
repetitions of, and a deeper plunge into the very crime he 
would deter them from. 

XXVII. The fong of Solomon paraphrafed, in lyrick 
verfe. By Charles ‘fobnfon, of trinity college, Dublin. 420. 
15. ‘Fobnfton. 

XXVIII. An epiftle to the earl of Orrery, occafioned by 
reading his lordfhip’s tranflation of Pliny’s epiftles*. By 
Henry “Fonest. Folio, ts, Owen, 

* See our lat N°. 

+ This ingenious perfon is the author of a volume of poems 
publithed about two years ago. His writings are the more ad- 
mired, as he wants the advantages of education. He was a jour- 
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This is a poetical compliment to his lordfhip; however, 
it has not the leaft air of flattery, but feemsto come from a 
fincere 2nd honeft heart, agreeably. to the good character of 
the author, whofe merit as a poet, though not inconfider- 
able, cannot give him a greater title to che public “efteem 
than that of his being a worthy man. 

XXIX. A fong of praife to. the almighty. By fobn 
Coffin. Sve. 6d.. Cooper. | 

It is pity but that a perfon of fo much piety as Mr. Coffin 
feems to be, had made choice of fome other method of 
exprefling his fentiments, his poetical talents being in no- 
thing fuperior to thofe of Thomes Sternhold, ‘John Hopkins, 
and others. 

XXX. The morning walk:; orcity encompaffled. A‘poem 
in blank verfe. With a prologue and appendix from the 
beft poets on fimilar fubjects. 8v0. xs. 6d. Cooper. 

_ This performance is an odd jumble of good and trifling 
thoughts, drefied out in a diction fometimes tolerable, ‘and 
fometimes very indifferent. It were indeed to be wifhed, t 
that the author had fhewn himfelf as excellent in his num- 
bers and poetical embeilifhments, as he appears to be im his 
morals: a fpirit of univerfal benevolence, and tender regard 
for the good order and welfare. of his fellow-créaturés, 
runs through the whole ; and, therefore, we cannot but 
highly efteem him as a MAN, though we do not equally 
admire him asa WRITER. His defign is chiefly to recom 
mend, from his‘own practice, that rational and healthful 
exercife the morning walk; the benehts and pleafures iof 
which he defcribes, together with fuch places and objects 
as occur in the environs of this metropolis, 7 

XXXI. The modern courtezan: an heroic poem. In- 
fcribed to mifs F—y AMd—y, with notes critical, hiftorical, 
explanatory, and comical. 4to. 15. Carpenter. 

F—y M—y is a noted woman of the town, on whem 
this critical and hiforicel poet has thought it worth ‘while 
to write a fatire: a noble fubjeét ! and as nobly handled. 

XXXII. The Shetland hetring and. Peruvian ‘gold 
mine. A fable. By Mr. Lockman, fecretary to the fociety 
of the free Briti/h fifhery. Folio. 6d. Owen. 

T’he author introduces a difpute for pre-eminence between 
the fifh and the mine, in order to fhew the fuperior advan- 
tages to be reaped from the herring fifhery. 

XXXII. A poem, in blank verfe, on a violent ftorm, 
attended with thunder and lightning. To which is added, 
neyman bricklayer in Bub/in, when the prefent earl of Chefler- 
field jaltly diftinguifhed and took him under his protection. 
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a poem on death ; to Palmera. By Edward Stephens. Fo- 


lio. 65. Cooper. | 
XXXIV. The rural maid ; apoem. 4t2. 6d. ‘ames. The 
author of this piece ranks with the author of art. XX VI. 


Divinity, Contreversy, and Moratiry. 
XXXV. A ferious addrefs to the educators of youth in 


-Griat-Britain. 8ve. 6d. Trye. 


The pious author of this {mall tra€t, which is chiefly 
defigned for thofe who are educators of the children of the 
higher and middle ranks, -fets out with a pathetic reprefen- 
tation of the depravity of the prefent age, with refpect to 
a juft regard for religion, and fobriety of manners; and 
then obferves, that the only hope of reformation we have, 
is to fecure, if poffible, the rifing generation, by inftilling 
into them principles of piety and virtue before they are 
tainted with the contagion of vice, or led aftray by the too 
prevailing force of example. One ftep which he particu- 
larly recommends, towards attaining this important end, 
is, that in all fchools, &c. efpecial care fhould be taken, 
before all things, to ground the young pupils in the princi- 
ples of the principles of the chriftian religion, and rather 
make them thoroughly acquainted therewith, than let them 
fpend this moft docible and unprejudiced part of their Jives 
in ftudying the dreams and fables of the heathen poets and 
mythologifts ; which will hardly be thought to havea 
greater tendency towards making them better or wifer men 
than would the fludy of the facred writings, if well ex- 
plained and adapted to their capacities. 

XXXVI. A project fcr the prefervation of Sunday. By 
a country gentleman, 8a 1s. Shuckburgh. | 

This performance is partly ironical, partly ferious. The 


. author endeavours to imitate the ludicrous vein of Swift, 


but falls vaftly fhort of him. His defign is to ridicule the 


-- world out of that too general neglect of the fabbath, which 


every day appears more and more vilibly ; but his manner 
of freating this fubject has not that happy or pleafing effec 
on the: reader, which the author doubtlefs aimed at. In 
fhort, he does not appear himfclf to be poffefled of the 
true fpirit of genuine piety, and chriftian benevolence. 
Befides, ridicule is really a very improper weapon to be 
employed in defence of religion. Prophanenefs is not ‘to 
be laughed at, but abhor’d and dreaded. The proper ufe 
of raillery is to expofe foibles and follies in general ; it 
will have but a poor effect when oppofed to vice and wicked- 
nefs. Even the ludicrous pieces of that great mafter in this 
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way, Dr. Swift himfelf, can never be faid to have done 
any real fervice to chriftianity, tho’ his humour was always 
excellent, and irrefiftibly {ure to pleafe. 

XX XVII. Remarks on the controverfial writings of 
Dr. Middleton, particularly on his examination of the ufe 
and intent of prophecy. In a lettter to a 
Part I. 8vo. 6d. Griffiths. 

In this {mall piece two perfons are introduced; the one 
a counfellor, who defends Dr. A/’s character ; the other a 
young gentleman of the temple, who charges the Dr, with 
great difingenuity ; with tampering with his witnefles, and 
forcing them into his fervice, if they don’t chufe to come 
in upon other terms; with his art of prompting or.packing 
his evidence; of fhortning, piecing, or adding to a tefti- 
mony; and with being more follicitous to eftablifh his hy- 

thefis than the truth, What relates to the Di’s exami- 
nation of the ufe and intent of prophecy, as referred to the 
fecond part, which, we are told will be publifhed foon. 

XXXVIII. An ATTEMPT to prove a priori, that in 
Gen. iii. 15. Chrift Jefus ts particularly foretold, &c. 4to. 
1s. Birt. 

W hat is here called a proof @ priori, is nothing but the 
author’s comment upon the paflage of {cripture mentioned 
in the title page. By the devil’s feed, according to him, 
muft be meant, either thofe angels which combined with 
him, or elfe men tempted by him and drawn over to his 
party, wicked men being ftiled the children of the devil ; 
or both put together. And as to the /eed of the woman, 
he thinks it muft denote either all perfons defcerided from 
her in the natural way of generation, or elfe good perfons 
‘only fo defcended ; or laftly, one particular perfon, to be 
fo miraculoufly defcended from her, as that he fhould not 
be in a ftri€t, proper, and natural fenfe the feed of a man 

but of a woman only. ‘This laft fenfe is that adopted by 
our author, who beftows feveral pages in illuftrating it, 
but without advancing any thing new, or even fetting it 


in fo clear a light as others have done. Wo 
MEDICINAL. 


XXXIX. A new treatife on Britifh and foreign vege- 
tables, which are now conftantly ufed in the praétice of 
phyfick ; with an exaét defcription of them, their virtues 
and various eff-€ts on human bodies, and the feveral difea- 
fes they are peculiarly ufeful to remove or prevent. Being 
an improvement upon the materia medica of the celebrated 


Steph. Fran. Geoffroy, M.D. and made generally ufeful to 
, private 
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private families, as well as to’phyficians, furgeons, chy 


mifts, atid apothecaries: With complete indexes of the 
Englifh and Latin names. 800. 48. bound. Owen. 

This work is chiefly an abftract of Geoffrey's; with thé 
addition of a few plants omitted by that excellent author. 

XL. A treatife upon the true feat of the — glanderg 
in horfes, together with the method of cure. By Adon/. 
dela Fofz, mafter farrier of Paris, arid farriet to the 
king’s ftables. With cuts, and a copy of the approbation 
of the royal academy of fciences. “The tranflation and 
notes by H. Bracken, M. D.. 12mo1s. Ofborne: 

XLI. A new general {yftem of midwifery, iluftrated with 
a variety of remarkable cafes. By Brudenal Exton, M. D; 
of Kingflon upon’ Thames, 8v. 4s. Owen. 

XLII. A differtation on the origin of the venereal dif- 


eafe; proving that it was not brought from America, but. 


began in Zurope by an epidemical diftemper. ‘Tranflated 
from the original manuicript of an eminent phyfician 
y2mo. rs. 6d. Griffiths. 


Note, Some good articles under this head are lately pub- 


lifhed (one by Dr. Mead) which we fhall confider at large, 


s PO.1.3.1.4,0.A Le 
XLII. The hiftory of the national debts and taxes from the 
_ year 1688, to the prefent year 1751. Pages gt. Price 1s. 6d, 
This pamphlet is only the firft part of feveral others in- 
tended to be publifhed on the fame fubjet.. Theauthor, af- 


ter a fhort introduction, begins with mientioning every tax . 


Jaid upon this nation at the abdication of King Yames IL 
and having mentioned the annual produce of each, gives 
the fum total, which, at the higheft computation, he fays, 
amounted to no more than the annual fum of 2,061,856]. 
7s, 6d!, He next confiders the national debt at this 
period, and then gives a hiftory of the feveral aéts for raifing 
money for the fervice of the government during the reign 
of king William lll. and queen Mary, which he carries 
on till the death of king William, and then concludes with 
an abftraét of the receipts and payments made in that reign, 
an abftraét of the accounts of money borrowed and repaid 


betweenthe sthof November 1688, and Lady Day 1702, And 


an account of the civil lift expences during the fame period. 

XLIV. The naturalization bill confuted, &c. 8v0. 6d, 
Cooper, 

There is very little either of argument or Englith in this 
fmall piece ; the author of which has a peculiar meannefs 
in his manner of treating a fubject on which many poor 
things have been publifhed, but he hath out-done them all, 
N.B. The fermons in our next, 
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